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PREFACE. 



The true aim of school training is the due and harmo- 
nious development of all the faculties of our nature — 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual Such develop- 
ment depends, of course, upon many influences. Of 
these I am, in the following pages, concerned chiefly 
with one— the influence upon a boy's total character 
of his surroundings at school, in so far as these sur- 
roundings can be made for the boy by the schoolmaster. 
And my main and immediate, though not my only 
object, is to prevail upon schoolmasters to introduce 
as soon as possible into their schools certain reforms 
in harmony with the known laws of health, such 
reforms being, as I believe, quite practicable, and of 
infinite importance to the physical, and therefore to the 
mental, moral, and religious health of the boys, I 
should also be very thankful if I could induce parents 
to give more attention than I think they usually do 
give to educational questions which affect so profoundly 
the whole present and future lives of their boys, 

A 
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My time is so mucli occupied that it is not likely that 
I should ever have written even such a fragment as this, 
if I had not been in a way compelled to do so. And 
the compulsion was this. I have not been able to close 
my eyes to the fact that at our great Public Schools 
some of the elementary laws of health are usually being 
terribly broken, and that grievous injury is being done 
to the minds and bodies of thousands of boys for the 
lack of a few simple reforms. And I came to regard 
it as a simple duty, the neglect of which would be 
wrongj to write down what suggestions I had to make 
in the way of reform, and to make them public. But 
I have had, among the multifarious duties of my pro- 
fession, only fragments of time at my disposal, and 
the result is something very fragmentary. I have 
specially desired not to delay the publication of what 
I have written. For I believe that there are many 
reasons why such proposals as I have made are 
more likely to arouse interest and promote, discus- 
sion, and therefore to be useful, at the present time, 
than if they were brought forward later. I have, 
therefore, thought it best to dispense with such elabo- 
ration as could have been produced only at the expense 
of time. 

Though there is, in my judgment, much that is im- 
perfect in Public School education, and though I have, 
in what follows, frequently blamed schoolmasters for 
allowing such imperfections to continue, I must at once 
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say that I have a most profound belief in Public School 
education. And lest the drift of much that I have 
written should be misconstrued, I must add something 
on this point. 

While writing upon what seem to me to be the present 
defects in Public School education, I have had before me 
an educational ideal — one which I certainly believe to be 
quite attainable, but yet, without doubt, a high one. And 
lest it should be thought, because I assert that Public 
Schools have not yet reached this ideal, that I conceive 
that the arrangements for the attainment of robust physi- 
cal health are more defective in Public Schools than in 
society generally, I wish to say that this is the exact 
opposite of what I believe to be the case — that is, I 
believe that the life which an ordinary boy leads at a 
Public School is much healthier than that which he is 
likely to be living at home. In other words, the Public 
Schools are, in my opinion, in regard to such health 
arrangements, considerably ahead of society generally. 
I am aware that I have brought what may be called a 
serious indictment against Public Schools in regard to 
some of their arrangements for health and robustness of 
life. But if I had been immediately concerned with the 
subject of society generally, instead of Public Schools 
in particular, the indictment that I should have brought 
against society would have been far more serious. For 
the greater part of society live in towns, and live un- 
wholesome and enervating lives, almost wholly regard- 
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less of the laws of robust healtL In so far as they 
concern themselves with hygienic matters at all, their 
attention is generally confined to certain sanitary pre- 
cautions that tend to prevent dangerous and evident 
disease, and to encourage valetudinarianism. And so 
far am I from thinking that Public Schools are in this 
matter behind society generally, that I believe that 
much of the little reform in the direction of real 
robustness of health that has penetrated into society 
— ^many of the customs promoting such robustness that 
have entered into at least some families, and expelled 
much that was merely enervating — ^have been brought 
with them by the boys from school. 

Had I undertaken to urge upon society generally the 
adoption of certain health reforms, I should have felt 
far less hopeful in doing so than I have felt whilst urg- 
ing it upon schools. For not only are the habits that 
prevail in society usually far less healthy and hardy than 
those that prevail in Bchools, but there is frequently a 
strange complacency and contentedness in society's ad- 
herence to such habits — fatal, so long as it lasts, to the 
adoption of any measures of reform. 

Further, it has been my business in the following 
pages to criticise defects in Public Schools and to suggest 
reforms. It has not been my business to enlarge upon 
the merits already existing in themj had it been so, 
I should have had a very easy and a very delightful 
occupation. 
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In almost every case where I have pointed out the 
need of ref onn, I have su^ested the particular reform 
that I believed to be quite practicable, and frequently 
one which I knew to have been introduced into some 
school or other with the most beneficial results. Many 
of these reforms are in existence at Fettes College, and 
have therefore been tested under our own eyes. I 
think I may safely say that there is not one of them 
whose educational benefit we do not recognise^ and 
which is not therefore likely to be similarly beneficial 
elsewhere. 

My desire to be constructive and not critical only 
has necessitated occasional appeals to my own personal 
experience. My excuse for this is my belief that, 
where any good seems likely to be done by personal 
unreserve, a man ought to be willing to drop reserve. 
, It is also my belief that education might be advanced 
in many directions if schoolmasters gave t)ne another 
the benefit of their personal experience to a greater 
extent, and with greater unreserve than is, I think, 
usual at present. 

I have received so many suggestions from so many 
schoolmaster friends, that I cannot do more than record 
generally my great gratitude for them. I am aware, as 
I have already said, that I have in some portions of 
what follows blamed schoolmasters as a body for what 
seems to me to be a too narrow view of the reach of 
their responsibilities. But I have not meanwhile for- 
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gotten that the schoobnasters all over Great Britain are 
a most devoted, earnest, and noble body of men. If the 
words that I use are sometimes strong, then the greatness 
of the cause, and my love and admiration for those en- 
gaged in it, may perhaps be my excuse. If the words 
are ever stronger than is warranted by facts, then I am 
deeply sorry, and shall be indeed grateful to have my 
errors exposed. For my great desire is that Public 
Schools should be made of the greatest possible service 
to our country — should be as really national as possible. 
The service that they actually now render is, I believe, 
very great. The service that they might render, and, 
as I believe, will render — ^this is, I think, in its entirety, 
hidden from us. 

Perhaps I had better state that my experience as a 
schoolmaster has not been confined to the school at 
which I am working now. Before coming to Scotland, 
I had been a master at one of the great English Public 
Schools, and also at a Preparatory School 
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CHAPTER L 

INTEODUCTION. 

Speaking generally, Public ScHools, as we know them 
now, may fairly be said to be the product of the genius 
of Dr Arnold — that is, they have existed for about half 
a century. 

Many of the laws of health have, since Dr Arnold's 
time, been ascertained with scientific accuracy, and 
emphasised strongly by medical and scientific men; 
and many health reforms have without doubt lately 
been introduced into schools, as, indeed, has been the 
case in society generally. But these reforms have been, 
almost without exception, such as, by their introduction, 
brought with them no necessity for any change of habit, 
fashion, or tradition in the school. They have been 
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limited mainly to what are generally called " sanitary " 
reforms, in the matter of drainage, water, air, food, &c 
They have usually ministered to the comfort, as well as 
to the health, of the inmates of the school, and their 
introduction has generally been a mere question of 
money. But where the introduction of a health reform 
would have meant, not the addition, but the removal 
of something which ministered to the ease or comfort 
of the members of the society, or a disregard of fashion 
or of the traditions of the school, it has not usually 
been introduced. In such cases, Public School masters 
have either disregarded or grievously under-estimated 
the importance of the laws of health, or have not pos- 
sessed the courage . or the faith sufficient to remove 
the various obstacles in the way of their introduction. 
At any rate, the fact, however it may be accounted for, 
is that usually they have not been introduced. 

Once let the belief sink deep into the mind of a 
schoolmaster that these laws of health are the laws of 
the universe, not to be broken without dire conse- 
quences, and I do not see how he can rest till he has 
seen them in the way of being put into practice at his 
school Is it not a simple duty, incumbent upon every 
schoolmaster, to see that^ so far as he is concerned in 
the matter, none shall be hindered, but all shall be 
helped, in conforming their lives to such lawsl 

The general tone and character of a school are, of 
course, determined and influenced by much that is in- 
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dependent of its external suTTOundings and its health 
anangements. But such esoteric influence and atmo- 
sphere are usually not capable of direct dogmatic treat- 
ment* At any rate, I am little concerned with it in 
these pages, excepting indirectly. What I am mainly 
concerned with is the practical methods by which the 
life of a boy at school may be regulated in harmony 
with the known laws of health of mind and body — 
how health reforms may be introduced, and obstacles 
to health removed. 

I wish to insist specially upon this. Whilst these 
health arrangements are, of course, entirely limited in 
their action for good, and may exist along with all kinds 
of moral disease, yet the attainment of high morality 
without favourable physical surroundings and arrange- 
ments is rendered very difficult, and in some cases im- 
possibK Moreover, it is perfectly possible to have in 
almost all schools favourable physical surroundings and 
arrangements, and schoolmasters therefore are very greatly 
to blame if they do not have them in their schoola 

I have, in the following pages, constantly urged 
upon us, as a nation and individuals, the necessity 
of hardiness and robustness of life. There is often 
so much inaccuracy of thought and expression concern- 
ing the effect of this robustness upon character, that I 
think it better to say something about it here. 

People frequently write and speak as though there were 
an almost necessary antagonism between robustness and 
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lefinenient^ between culture and strength, and an almost 
necessary connection between refinement and delicacy, 
between culture and weakness. There is, of course, no 
such necessary antagonism, and no such necessary con- 
nection. The robust man may be refined or unrefined, 
cultivated or uncultivated. And the same may be said 
of the delicate man. The culture which we gain at the 
expense of robust health we should always suspect It 
is necessary sometimes to remind ourselves that the word 
"morbid" is synonymous with the word "diseased." 
We should be careful to remember that if culture hap- 
pens to be connected with physical delicacy, it may also 
be connected with disease, and that such a culture is 
apt to be unhealthy, unnatural, and artificial Who 
would dare to say that to such a rule there may not be, 
and are not, exceptions, and especially among older 
persons, — to whom, indeed, it is plain, as the natural 
infirmities of age come on, such a rule may be little 
applicable 1 But we need sometimes to be reminded of 
the rule — that from health and not from disease, from 
strength and not from weakness, emanate true culture 
and refinement. It is true that the robust man may be 
unrefined and uncultivated ; but if we have, as a nation, 
got into such a condition that he is more likely to be so 
than the delicate man, what a condition is it I Such a 
connection, if it exists, is a spurious one, monstrous, 
unnatural, and full of fatal consequences to the nation 
in which it does exist — nay, in which it is even gener- 
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^y supposed to exist There is little necessity, I hope, 
to say that rohust physical health is no end in itself, 
and that if it became an end, human nature would soon 
gravitate towards bestial nature. But if such lobustnuB 
should ever come to be regarded as alien to refinement 
and culture, and these be made an end, then I think 
human nature would soon gravitate to a something, I 
hardly know what — ^but a something perhaps more hope- 
lessly inhuman than the beast 

In what follows, I have been little concerned with 
dwelling directly upon the advantages and delights of 
intellectual culture. But lest there should be created 
a wrong impression by anything that I have written, 
I wish definitely to say that my object is to promote 
such customs and reforms in schools as shall tend to 
the development of the whole of human nature. I 
have dwelt specially upon the education of the body, 
because I have been specially concerned with this, and 
because I believe from my inmost heart that, if the body 
suffers from neglect or injudicious treatment, mind and 
morals almost inevitably suffer with it Many of the 
reforms which I have proposed would, I believe, tend 
directly to greater intellectual interest and illumina- 
tion, and to increase the meditative spirit I quite 
agree that this meditative spirit is often discouraged 
at Public Schools, as they are at present constituted, 
so long as bodily exercises are so little varied, and so 
dissociated from nature and common things, and every 
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boy has to go through the same mechanical milL And 
therefore I have proposed other physical exercises in 
addition to the two or three that exist at present^ with 
other interests attaching to thenu If such or similar 
reforms were introduced into schools, it is, in my 
opinion, certain that the meditative spirit would at least 
be little discouraged there, and that, for example, a 
potential poet would not have the poetry, and reflective- 
ness, and reverie drilled out of him. It is something 
very different from mechanical drill that I would ad- 
vocate. I profoundly disbelieve in drill as drill, and 
profoundly distrust it As an initial measure, we may 
have to resort to drill, but that is alL Obedience 
doubtless there must be, but if it does not result in a 
service of perfect freedom, it will be of little wortL 

The good work that a school is doing and will be able 
to do — its actual present condition, and the possibility 
of indefinitely improving that condition — all this is 
precisely measurable by the amount of confidence that 
can be placed in the boys, the extent to which they can 
be trusted. Speaking generally, a boy may be educated 
so as to be worthy of confidence, by appealing to his 
affections and his reason, to his heart and to his head. 
I do not think that, as a rule, schoolmasters make a 
sufficient use of this double appeal to boys, either as 
individuals or as a body. "We should, I believe, be 
constantly thus appealing to boys, in small matters as 
well as in great, in sermons and in informal addresses 
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to them as a body, and in familiar conversation with 
them as individuals. An earnest schoolmaster is little 
likely to forget to appeal constantly to a boy's heart, 
and I shall therefore not enlarge npon this. Perhaps 
he is more likely to forget to appeal to his head. As far 
as my own experience goes, I believe that boys may, as 
a rule, have their conduct moulded by appeals to their 
reason, to a greater extent than is perhaps generally 
supposed. If they are invariably treated as reasonable 
and reasoning beings, and constant appeals made to their 
reason and reasonableness, they will usually respond to 
such appeals. I have called attention to this, because 
there are some reforms which it is almost hopeless to 
attempt to introduce into a school, unless we can trust 
boys to a very great extent — to a greater extent than is, I 
think, usual at present — and because I believe we do not, 
as a rule, set about training boys up to a high standard 
of trustworthiness in the best way. 

I will further explain my meaning as follows. I 
have been speaking above of the acknowledged danger 
that the education at a Public School may tend to over- 
drill a boy, to discourage, for example, originality and 
meditativeness. Now one most useful and delightful 
antidote to such a tendency would be that a boy 
should often be allowed to go for long walks, hour 
after hour, into the country, following his own course. 
But this custom is not, I think, much encouraged at 
schools, because it is felt that boys might not always 
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make a good use of such complete freedom. Nor would 
they be likely to do so, if they merely felt that they 
were escaping from the school surroundings and school 
control, and had not had the whole subject set before 
them over and over again, in all sorts of different ways 
— as, for example, what a delightful and useful custom 
it would be, but how impossible it was to institute it, 
if boys abused it, &c. But if it were the habit and 
tradition of thiB school to treat not only this subject 
but all subjects by appeals to both head and heart, 
then I at least should have no hesitation whatever in 
letting boys roam over the country at will, for the whole 
of a long summer afternoon. 

There is one other point of great importance — so im- 
portant indeed that, if it is neglected, comparatively little 
good will follow any reforms introduced into schools. 
We schoolmasters are often apt to take too narrow 
a view of school education. "We think too much about 
training boys, and not enough about training men. "We 
think too much about the school, and too little about 
the nattOTL In consequence of this narrow view, we are 
apt to be content if the members of a school do their 
duty faithfully in carrying out and conforming to the 
school regulations, and to neglect the much more 
important consideration, whether they themselves 
thoroughly believe in such regulations, and adopt them 
heartily and earnestly as principles to be carried out with 
equal faithfvlness in the world, — whether, in fact, they 
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are to be propagandists and missionaries ; whether these 
principles are to be carried into the wide world and 
practised there, or to be immured and cloistered in the 
school buildings. Are the members of a school to be 
active centres of wholesome influence and enterprise 
after they leave school? If not, comparatively little 
good will have been done. Nay; if a boy is merely 
forced by fashion or by fear into the adoption of certain 
customs at school, he may be actually more likely to be 
hostile to them when the coercion is removed than if he 
had never practised them at all under such conditions. 

One of the objections lately mentioned to me against 
the existence of rifle corps in schools was, that meh who 
had been members of school rifle corps were discovered 
to be less disposed to join the various rifle corps all over 
the country than those who had not already been volun- 
teers at alL It was said that they had liad enough of it 
at school.^ 

1 School rifle corps are, I think, less successful than they would 
be if they were taken up in a somewhat diflferent spirit. At 
present, the member of a school rifle corps does not seem suffi- 
ciently to realise that, by being a volunteer, he is declaring 
himself willing to serve his country as a soldier, and that the 
time may come when his country will need his services. To 
such appeals as these boys are, as a rule, peculiarly open. I 
would suggest that it be made compulsory at all schools for the 
older boys to.be members of the school rifle corps, and that the 
thing should be taken up seriously as a regular part of the 
school exercises. By this means we should not only have an- 
other form of healthy outdoor exercise provided for the boys, but 
the country would be filled with men who could very quickly 
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This is precisely what is likely to happen to any boy 
who has confonned to any good custom at school, merely 
because it was the fashion to do so, or because he was 
forced to do so. Such influences, if they stand alone, are 
apt to be very weak and very fugitive. The boy leaves 
school, and finds himself in contact with different sur- 
roundings elsewhere. There is for him now no such 
compulsion as there was ; and there is another fashion, 
and to this fashion he is apt to conform. The love. of 
the healthful habits formed at school has never been in 
his heart, and he readily drops them. Unless he learns . 
while at school to understand, to see the force and 
meaning of, and to believe in, the great principles in- 
volved in many of the healthy and hardy customs 
which exist in his school, he will not, when he has left 
school, be likely to be a missionary for them ; he may 
entirely drop them, or he may actually be a missionary 
against them. For he will have had enough of them. 

My contention of course is, not that we should hesi- 
tate to introduce into a school customs which we saw it 
to be our plain duty to introduce, however strong and 

be turned into effective soldiers. At present, the rifle corps at 
schools seem usually to be confined to too small a section of 
the school to be interesting, and to be regarded too much as a 
mere form of amusement Once tonch a boy's imagination with 
the idea that he belongs to a great and almost universal system 
of national military service, and make him feel that the rifle 
corps is an integral portion of school and national life, and 
military exercises at school a really serious business and duty, 
and there will be little fear, I believe, of bis having *' had enough 
of it" when he leaves school. 
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However lasting might be the opposition which was 
likely to be made to their introduction and adoption; 
but that we should seek to instil into the members of 
the school a strong belief in and attachment to such 
customs. And I believe with all my heart that such 
belief and such attachment can be instilled, provided 
that we set about doing it in the right way. And then, 
but not till then, we may be justified in hoping that the 
good and healthy customs practised by a boy at school 
will be practised and disseminated by him in the world, 
wherever he may be. 

Lest anything that I have written in these pages 
should be misconstrued, I must, at the risk of some 
repetition, earnestly beg the reader to bear in mind 
these three remarks: — 

1. Whilst I most firmly believe that some such health 
reforms as are suggested in the following chapters are 
of the very highest importance to the boys of any 
school, yet I believe also that it is quite possible for a 
school possessing a physical regime perfect in its mechani- 
cal arrangements to be vastly inferior to one at which 
the health arrangements are very defective. For I 
profoundly disbelieve in the influence upon a boy of 
mere mechanical arrangements, apart from the influence 
of mind and character. 

2. The aim of all education should be the production, 
not of hoys of such and such a kind, as they display 
their qualities in their schools, but of men of such 
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and such a kind, as they display their qualities in the 
world. 

3. The various reforms which I propose may he 
divided into two classes. 

(a) Those that are quite practicahle (many of them 
having already heen put into practice at some schools), 
and necessary to the development of rohust health, and 
all that this implies. Such reforms should he introduced 
into all schools as soon as possible. 

(h) Those that have not heen tried, are not at once 
recognised as necessary, and are more opposed to the 
general ideas of society. Such reforms should not be 
introduced without much consideration. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OUTDOOR EXERCISE. 

I WILL "begin with the great subject of outdoor exer- 
cise. And before considering reforms, let us first clearly 
understand the state of things usually existing at the 
present time in our great Public Schools. 

During the football season most boys are supposed to 
play about three times a week. But this rule is by no 
means rigorously enforced throughout the school, and 
it sometimes happens that a boy escapes notice and 
scarcely plays at all, and such a boy is often the very 
one who suffers most from not being forced to play. 
Those boys who are forbidden by the doctor to play 
are frequently left to look after themselves, and take 
exercise or not as they pleasa 

During the period when practice for the athletic games 
is going on, only those boys necessarily take exercise 
who intend to be competitors. And this is usually only 
a small portion of the school 

During the cricket season a certain proportion of the 
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school, yarying in different schools, is expected to play 
two or three times a week. The rest of the school play 
or not, according as they feel inclined, or can find a 
ground to play upon.^ The members of the eleven 
usually practise with assiduity ; the competitors for the 
eleven usually with mischievous excess, frequently pre- 
judicial both to themselves and their cricket^ 

But I will not content myself with a general state- 
ment of this kind. I will describe what I have myself 

^ How many of the great schools possess gronnds sufficiently 
large to admit of the whole school being employed at the same 
time in playing either cricket or football ? Even nnder present 
conditions, when only a portion of the school is playing, the 
cricket games are frequently played in such close proximity to 
one another as to be dangerous to the players and prejudicial to 
the game. And yet, this being the state of things, large sums of 
money will be expended to erect mnseums, art schools, and the 
like. How can such a state of things be defended ? Surely no 
boy ought to be pieyented from playing either football or cricket 
whenever he wishes to do so, or whenever it is right that he 
should do so, owing to there being no ground for him to play 
upon. Otherwise, are we not failing to keep a tacit contract that 
we enter into with every parent when he places his boy with us — 
the contract that he should at least have full opportunity given 
him of exercising his body out of doors at all times when it is 
right for him to do so, in one or other of our great national 
games? 

' Of course I do not intend to imply that no greater proportion 
of boys than might seem to be inferred from the above description 
do actually take outdoor exercise. But I believe I have given a 
correct description of the outdoor exercise which a boy does neees- 
aarily take at many schools. That is, the rest is generally left to 
be decided by the inclination of the boys themselves. Such in- 
clination is, in many cases, the most untrustworthy guide. 
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seen at one or other of a few of the great schools in 
England, which I have had opportunities of observing. 
And I have no reason to think that these schools are 
exceptions to the general rule. 

It is a Saturday afternoon in winter, and it happens 
to be the last week of the term, a time in which every 
schoolmaster knows that, owing to the general unsettled- 
ness that prevails, it is more than usually important 
that boys should be actively employed out of doors. It 
is also a very bitter day. 

Down the main street of the town there stroll scores 
and scores of boys with their hands in their pockets- 
shrivelled up with the cold, and relieving the monotony 
of their promenade by an occasional visit to the pastry 
cook*s. 

Let us leave the streets and go to the school field. 
There we find one somewhat languid football game going 
on, watched by a score or so of somewhat indifferent 
boy spectators, also with their hands in their pockets. 
And a small and select knot of boys, standing by them- 
selves, are engaged in alternately looking up at the 
game and down on to some school-book, from which they 
are apparently learning their " lines." 

And this is alL "No — in splendid nonconformity to 
the established custom of physical sloth, one single game 
is being played in another field, composed, as I after- 
wards learned, of the members of one particular house. 
And it did my heart good to see them. How fortunate 
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are they, compared with the other hundreds of idle 
strollers and starved spectators 1 The keen wind serves 
but to brace them and harden them ; to clear their brains 
and sweeten their tempers ; to purify not merely their 
blood, but surely to help, in so far as we can be helped 
by such agencies, to purify also their hearts. Let any 
schoolmaster or parent contrast the condition that even- 
ing of the house into which these thirty boys shall have 
run, all aglow, and freshened and hardened by the 
wholesome exercise, defying, nay courting, wind and 
weather; and the condition of the other houses, into 
which, by driblets of twos and threes, there shall have 
sauntered the chilled and shivering groups that we have 
seen hanging about with their hands in their pockets. 

And yet it is through no fault of the boys that this is 
so ; that, other things being equal, the members of this 
one house will be likely to possess clearer heads, sweeter 
tempers, healthier blood, and purer hearts, and be more 
naturally inclined to do the thing that is right, than the 
members of the other house& 

It is not the fault of the boys : it is the fault of the 
masters. 

It happened that a certain housemaster had come to 
see that it was his first duty to take care that his boys 
did, in so far as he could induce them to do so, conform 
in their lives to the known laws of health. 

Hence all this difference. And dare any schoolmaster 
maintain that the difference must not be a great one, 
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and may not be a vital one ? One portion of the school 
is engaged in healthy, invigorating, and purifying exer- 
cise ; the other in unhealthy, emasculating, and demoral- 
ising idleness. 

So much for school games in winter. I^ow let us 
look at school games in summer, and here, too, what I 
shall state is what I have seen. 

It is early in the summer term. The weather is deli- 
ciously warm, and cricket prevails. There is an " eleven 
practice," or some house matches are being played. Al- 
together, several games are going on. A third of the 
school is playing, more or less. But what of the resti 

A mingled sense of shame and surprise overcomes me 
as often as I see this sight, or recall it to my mind. Of 
shame, that men who undertake to train up boys in the 
way they should go, are so persistently training them up 
in the way they should not go. Of surprise, that men 
so devoted to their work and so intelligent should be so 
blind. 

For, what of the rest 1 

Clad in the regulation black,^ they are sauntering 

^ Surely it would be possible to gain the desired uniformity in 
dress, without having recourse to the most unwholesome of all 
colours — Hack. As a rule, boys are more oppressed by heat 
than men are, and this oppressiveness is greatly increased by their 
black clothes. In hot weather we instinctively turn to clothes of 
a lighter colour, and who has not experienced the delightful 
sense of lightness consequent upon the putting on of light clothes ? 
How much longer is this unhealthy custom of wearing black 
clothes to be imposed upon boys at school ? 
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through the streets or roads in summer as they sauntered 
in winter ; or playing cricket yicaiiously and spectatori- 
ally as they played football : with only this difference, 
that they are scorched by the sun, instead of withered 
by the wind, and instead of looking on at football stand- 
ing up, are looking on at cricket lying down. 

When will our eyes be opened, so that we may 
see this boy going, so far as he does so helped by our 
guidance, along the road that leads to robust health and 
purity and natural happiness ; and that boy going, so far 
as he does so hindered by our mw-guidance, along the 
road that leads to disease, impurity, and misery ? Our 
guidance, our misguidance; the guidance or the mis- 
guidance of the natural guides of boys while at school — 
that is, during their most impressionable age — ^the guides 
selected by the parents, who, with unlimited faith, de- 
pute to us the complete nurture and education of their 
sons. The more unquestioning their trust, the deeper 
our responsibility. 

And yet one of our prime duties is neglected — ^the duty 
of seeing that a boy's body is robust and healthy, in so 
far as this depends upon school arrangemenisy which are 
entirely under our control. 

Let us then see how at least this great stumbling- 
block of legalised bodily idleness may be removed from 
a boy's path. 

I am able to mention a very simple and effectual 
remedy which was adopted in this school some years 
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ago, and has since stood the test of time and experience. 
Preyions to the starting of the school, fifteen years ago, 
the headmaster had taken great pains to ascertain from 
schooLnasters and doctors the amount of physical exercise 
which seemed likely to be sufficient for the total health 
and welfare of the boys, and had gathered that adequate 
provision would be made for this if they had compul- 
sory gymnastics aad games, each twice a week. Accord- 
ingly, we started with that amount, and we certainly 
were, in these arrangements, decidedly ahead of most 
Public Schools. For we had adopted the principle of 
compulsory exercise for every boy, not only in games, 
but also in gymnastics. In this latter feature, I should 
say that we were at that time almost, if not quite, 
unique among schools. Still, experience proved to us 
that we were far from perfect in the matter of outdoor 
exercise. 

I saw the boys in my own house suffering before my 
eyes in all sorts of ways, from the want of proper and 
daily outdoor exercise. I endeavoured to communicate 
to my house prefects the dissatisfaction with which we 
ought to regard such a state of things, and the benefits 
that were likely to come from a very simple reform, and 
I kept the subject constantly before them. Since the 
experiment was to be tried in only one portion of the 
school, I felt that the only chance of carrying out the 
reform successfully was that the prefects should be in- 
duced themselves to undertake it at their own desire, 
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spontaneously, and with the enthusiasm which comes 
only to those whose conviction is hearty, disinterested, 
and/rom within. At last, one day they came to me and 
said that they could not help noticing what I had noticed 
— ^the physical languor and flabbiness of many boys in 
the house — ^and that they were convinced it did result 
from want of regular daily exercise out of doors, and 
that in fact they were very desirous of introducing the 
reform which I had mentioned to them. 

The new arrangement may be very briefly stated 
Every boy, not specially excused, was to change every 
day into his jlanneU, and take a minimum of one 
houT^a active exercise out of doors, in all weathers. 
And the house prefects were to see that this was 
done on those days when no games were provided by 
the school 

The reform is stated in a few words, and relates 
directly only to a boy's body. Directly. But indirectly, 
to what? Let schoolmasters and parents reflect upon 
this, and their reflection will lead them into strange and 
outlying districts and by-paths in that portion of nature 
which we call boy-nature. But we are not left merely 
to a priori considerations of what might happen. Much, 
indeed, of the happy change that must result when 
bodily activity succeeds bodily sloth — in a word, when 
a condition of comparative health succeeds a condition 
of comparative disease — ^will always remain hidden. For 
we cannot look through and through into the mysterious 
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depths of human nature. But some testimony I can 
bear myself, from my own experience and observation, of 
the condition of the boys in my house, before and after 
their conformity to the laws of health, in this matter 
of outdoor exercisa Our anticipations were exactly 
fulfilled. The boys who had been lazy and prone to sit 
over the fire, instead of taking active exercise out of 
doors, and therefore, as we believed, suffered physically, 
mentally, and morally, took a new start in all directions.^ 
And not only was this the result of my own observation, 
but it was felt to be so by the boys themselves. One of 
the most habitual frequenters of the fireside, whose flabby 
cheeks had told the same tale of disregard of the laws of 
health as was told by his general inactivity, volunteered 
to tell me — ^what, indeed, his altered appearance and 
bearing had told me already — ^that, although he had 
strongly objected to the new legislation when it had 
been introduced, he was now a totally different fellow 
from what he had been, and could scarcely have believed 
it possible that such a change could have been worked 
in him in a few weeks' tima This custom is now pre- 
valent throughout the school, and I believe it would be 

1 I am here stating facts, and am but little concerned with the 
explanation of facts. But I cannot forbear adding something, in 
the words of one of my colleagues, who observed the benefits that 
followed this reform, — " that it was not the addition of two days' 
change of clothing, but the neto idea of the duty of exercise, and 
the sharne of slothfulness thus produced, that effected so large a 
benefit" 
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impossible to oveiestimate the benefits of all kinds that 
the boys derive from it 

So important a custom do I consider it, that I can- 
not forbear saying something further about it The 
chief and most valuable feature in it is, the change 
of dothes. First of all, by this means, a boy runs 
a minimum risk of catching cold* For he must 
change into dry clothes. Further, he is much more 
inclined to take exercise if he changes into his flannels 
than if he keeps on his ordinary clothes ; he does it with 
much greater zest, and he derives much greater benefit 
from it Few boys care to hang about in flannels doing 
nothing. The only objection I have ever heard made to 
the custom was that it seemed to partake too much of 
the character of a uniform drill, that the boys would be 
robbed of their individuality, &c. Well, if this were 
true, and we had to put in the one scale the injury to 
his individuality which a boy might sufler from being 
compelled to leave the fireside or the tuck-shop for an 
hour two or three times a week; and in the other, 
the injury to his own health — mental, moral, phys- 
ical — which he certainly would suffer by taking no 
exercise out of doors, which side does any parent or 
schoolmaster think should be the heavier ? On the one 

^ I wish to draw special attention to a fact which is often dis- 
regarded, that a boy is particularly liable to catch cold from 
getting his clothes damp with perspiration, and sitting in these 
clothes. And a cold caught in this way is, I belieye, often very 
likely to lead to dangerous results. 
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side is some possible loss of individuality; on the 
other is some certain loss of health, and all that this 
means. 

But it is not tme as a matter of fact in the least 
degree, and I wish to make this clear. Once get estab- 
lished in a school the invariable habit of changing every 
day into flannels, and the tradition of taking some active 
exercise, and then each boy may be left pretty well to 
choose his own form of exercise. The prefects, who of 
course will be working with the masters, must keep 
their eyes open, and if they notice that any particular 
boy is shirking, an example must be made of him. And 
in any case an occasional compulsory and uniform run of 
the whole house is a most useful and salutary measure. 

One word .of warning. Let it be impressed thoroughly 
upon every boy that changing into flannels need not 
mean changing into less warm clothe& In cases of 
delicacy, or in cold weather, a couple of jerseys and a 
thick peorjacket may be worn. But such details will be 
attended to by every master. Speaking generally, it is 
the change of dothee that is the point to insist upon. 
The quality and quantity of the clothes is a matter of 
detail, though not a matter of small importance. 

There should, of course, be compulsory football or 
cricket three times a week^ and compulsory gymnastics, 
for every boy, subject to the approval of the school 
doctor. At how many of our great schools is this simple 
rule strictly observed ) 
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But perhaps some schoolmasteis and parents may 
think that, if the rule is enforced in a school that a 
boy plays some school game two or three times a week, 
this ought to be sufficient to keep him healthy. Let us 
consider the matter. 

During the football season the state of the ground, 
owing to very heavy rain, or snow or frost, frequently 
prevents the game from being played at all, for a greater 
or less continuous period. We are, that is, at the 
mercy of the weather. 

During the period when practice for the athletic 
games is going on, many boys have nothing to do in the 
way of exercise. 

In the cricket season, it is not at all unfrequently 
the case that games cannot be played, owing to the 
weather. Moreover, under the most rigid regime^ some 
boys who are high in the school and have never been 
able to play cricket with any skill, are allowed to drop it. 

And lastly, there is the residuum, — ^those who are 
for various reasons forbidden by the doctor to engage in 
school games. 

What is to be done with all this vacant time, vary- 
ing according to seasons and climates, but likely enough 
to form no small portion of the time set apart for com- 
pulsory exercise 1 

It will be seen, therefore, that, even under a system 
in which school games are compulsory two or three 
times a week, we have no guarantee that exercise will 
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be taken with regularity. There may be considerable 
periods of time in which no exercise is taken, and a cer- 
tain proportion of boys for whom no exercise is pro- 
vided. Further, even if outdoor exercise were certain 
to be taken two or three times a week by every boy, 
ought we to be satisfied with a state of things in which 
a boy is left to decide for himself for half the days of 
the week whether he sits over the fire with a novel or in 
the tuck-shop with a tart^ or takes invigorating uid purify- 
ing exercise out of doors 1 Would any wise father allow 
him to decide such a question for himself in the holi- 
days) I really do not see what can be said for the 
let-alone principle in a matter of such almost terrible 
importance to the moral condition of a boy. 

But I must say something upon the general principle 
of compulsion in games, — upon the principle that bodily 
exercise should be taken in hand by the school authorities, 
in exactly the same way as they take in hand mental 
exercise. For I believe that some schoolmasters object 
altogether to this principle, and say that the boys should 
be left to manage these physical matters themselves, 
and that, if they are left alone, things are pretty sure to 
come all right. They say that you may trust nature, 
and that the boy who ought to take exercise will be 
prompted by nature to take it, and to take that amount 
of it which it will be beneficial for him to take. 

Now, not only is this untrue, but the very opposite 
of this is as a rule true. As a rule, those boys for whose 
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physical, mental, and moral good plenty of outdoor 
exercise is specially necessaiy, are the very ones who feel 
disinclined to take it And these may be divided into 
two classes. First, there are those who are inclined to 
overwork their brains to the neglect of their bodies, either 
because their brains are specially active, or because they 
are stimulated by ambition or other reasons to over- 
exercise them. Secondly, those who are inclined to 
underwork their bodies, from a naturally lethaigic bodily 
temperament — ^the lazy fellow, the " loafer." There will 
at once occur to every schoolmaster many instances of 
these two classes. And the members of both are likely to 
suffer grievously, though of course in very different ways, 
both in mind and body, by neglect of bodily exercise. 

But it is difficult to understand on what grounds 
it can be maintained that the exercise and education 
of the mind should be managed and controlled by 
the united wisdom of the masters, and the exercise 
and education of the body be allowed to take its own 
chance. la the one subject less important than the other ? 
If so, which 9 Does the neglect or mismanagement of 
the one bring with it more disastrous consequences than 
the neglect or mismanagement of the other 1 

We compel a boy to conform to certain rules in the 
education of his mind. "We certainly do not leave 
nature alone here, for if we did, we know what the con- 
sequences might be, — either a mischievous excess of 
brain-exercise or a mischievous deficiency. 
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A boy cannot be trusted to follow nature, and so take 
the right amount or kind of bodily exercise, any more 
than he can be trusted to take the right amount or 
kind of mental exercise — precisely because his life is 
not a natural one. In this case, as in the other, there 
will be likely to follow a mischievous excess of exer- 
cise or a mischievous deficiency. One thing and one 
only is requisite, and then we shall hear no more 
about letting boys manage the education of their bodies 
themselves, whilst we concern ourselves mainly with 
managing the education of their minds. And the one 
thing is this. We must get it clearly into our heads 
that the education of the body is not of less im- 
portance than the education of the mind, but of equal 
importance. And those of us who are most deeply 
interested in the education of the mind ought to be 
the very persons who should be the most deeply 
interested in the education of the body. The sub- 
ject, the consideration of which is of such infinite 
importance, is this: — How much and what kind of 
exercise should a boy take, both of his mind and body ? 
l^either of these questions can ever be considered apart, 
without the certainty of running a great risk of doing 
serious injustice to both. 

But I have heard it stated that^ if physical exercise 
is to be thus organised and scientifically managed, the 
energies of the masters may be directed from the other 
and more important consideration, the mental training of 

Q 
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the boys. Here of course is a begging of the question. 
But let me say at once that, as soon as ever right physi-> 
cal arrangements become traditional in the school, things 
go on very easily and very smoothly. A boy changes 
into his flannels and takes his exercise daily, almost as 
much as a matter of course as he takes his dinner daily. 
For (and we may be thankful it is so) the principles of 
bodily exercise are very simple and very easily carried 
out. Doubtless, in order to set agoing a right state of 
things in a school where a wrong state of things has 
existed, energy, courage, perseverance, and, above all, 
faith are requisite. But, once set agoing, it is only re- 
quisite that it should be kept going, and that boys and 
masters should work together to keep all straight^ and 
to see whether improvements cannot from time to time 
be introduced. That is, this subject should be regarded 
as ranking very high among the subjects that concern 
a boy's total development, and be treated practically as 
such. But it is not in the smallest degree true that the 
consideration of it need interfere with the consideration 
of other subjects Indeed, I do sincerely believe that 
the consideration of this subject of bodily exercise by 
the masters imparts into their consideration of other 
school subjects a most healthy atmosphere, the good 
effects of which are quite apparent. Schoolmasters then 
begin to feel that to the whole body of masters " games " 
are of as much concern as "work," and perhaps to wonder 
why such distinctive terms are used about them at alL 
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Let me mention an example of the very ditect way in 
which a boy's physical work may react upon his mental 
work, showing at once the importance of these two ques- 
tions being considered together by schoolmasters. 

It is often asserted, and I believe justly, that football, 
as it is at present played in many schools, is apt to 
have a stupefying effect upon a boy's brain, at least 
extending to the evening of the particular day upon 
which the game is played; that on that evening he 
is unable to do his work with much pleasure or profit 

If this is true, what are the causes, and what the 
remedy 1 Cannot the causes be removed, or be modified, 
so as to result in less mischief, or perhaps in none 1 

I believe that there are two causes. 

1. That the games last too long. 

2. That they are too rough. 

1. As to the length of the games, — ^We have in this 
school reduced our ordinary football games from 70 min- 
utes, as they used to be, to 40 minutes. As played with 
us at present, I believe that these games can never do 
more than give a boy sufiGicient exercise for health and 
vigour, both of mind and body. 

2. As to the roughness of the games. — Schoolmasters 
must do their best to keep before the boys the mischiev- 
ous effects in all directions of an unnecessary display of 
violence. This, of course, is much more difficult to 
remedy than the other. But surely it is a subject which 
is well worthy of being considered by all the masters. 
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I do not see how a school is likely to play its games in 
a way conducive both to good play and good manners, if 
the masters do not constantly bring before the boys such 
questions, speaking to them with that reality which 
comes only from a knowledge of and a real interest in 
the subject And if such questions are not regarded as 
school questions, and discussed as such with earnestness 
and frequency by the masters individually, and at their 
meetings, it is not likely that any real knowledge will be 
gained or any real interest shown, excepting by some or 
other of the masters who may happen to be, for some 
reason or other, specially interested in the subject. 

I met lately with a curious illustration of the mis- 
chievous extremes of laxity and strictness in the matter 
of games, as existing in the same school, at an interval 
of about fifteen years. 

I was discussing the subject of school games with two 
men who had been at the same schools-one a short time 
since, the other about fifteen years earlier. 

The older man recounted how, when he first went to 
the school as a small boy, there was no opportunity given 
him to play cricket at all, and he therefore spent every 
day in wandering about anywhere, and doing exactly 
what he liked. 

The yoimger man said that, in his time, cricket was 
compulsory for the whole school, exclusive of the Sixth 
Form, every day/ Surely a more complete knowledge of 
the subject by those responsible for its treatment must 
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have suggested some better course than either of these 
two mischievous extremes. 

I have enlarged upon all this, because I wish it to be 
seen how closely this question of physical exercise is 
bound up with others of a very wide kind, and how 
much influence may be exerted by the masters in this 
direction, an influence of the most wholesome and far- 
reaching nature. 

And I wish especially to point out that those who 
believe intensely in the necessity of plenty of outdoor 
exercise, believe also in its control ; and frequently ob- 
serve that the excess of it, as well as its deficiency, is 
very prejudicial to the total welfare of the boy. That 
is, it is entirely erroneous to suppose that those men who 
wish to have the subject of bodily exercise thoughtfully 
and carefully managed, as an important part of school 
education, are necessarily likely to presume that all that 
is wanted is that boys should get more of it "What we 
desire is that they should get that amount and that kind 
which, after the subject has been fully and carefully 
considered, seems to be right. What we object to is, 
that this department should be left to take its cMnce^ 
and that, as far as school arrangements go, a boy may 
be working too much with his body, or too little. 

I need not dwell further upon detaila For if only 
schoolmasters as a body would regard this subject of 
physical exercise as forming an integral portion of 
school education, and would give it the considera- 
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tion it deserves, all kinds of useful regulations would 
soon follow. For, after all, the greatest blame tliat 
attaches to schoolmasters concerning this question of 
bodily exercise is, that they do not regard it as a part 
of their duty to control and organise it. For example, 
there is as, I have said, little doubt that some boys 
injure themselves by overdoing it, and others by under- 
doing it.^ But at how many schools is any serious 
effort made to consider such a subject as this, and to see 
that a boy so exercises his body as to contribute towards 
the most harmonious development of all his faculties? 
At how many schools are such questions as these made 
the subject of serious and constant consideration at 
masters' meetings? 

^ Few things, for example, can be more mischievous in a 
school than that excessive and exclusive devotion to athletics, 
which results in the establishment of an ''athletic set." Such 
''sets" are a disgrace to a civilised society. Their affected or 
real contempt for one of the noblest portions of human nature — 
the intellect — is simply degrading to that nature. But the 
existence of such a set, and of such opinions in a school, is not 
the fault of the boys. One of the reasons why they go to school 
is to be educated and trained to acquire a sense of right propor- 
tion in such matters as these. If a boy learns such bad lessons 
at school, it is the fault of the school and not of the boy. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

I MUST linger no longer on the fascinating and far- 
reaching subject of exercise, except to point out that 
one great object to keep in view is to provide a boy with 
the greatest possible variety of forms of outdoor exer- 
cise, and, as far as possible, to increase the number of 
those forms, which, in addition to being useful merely as 
exercise, have also for their aim objects plainly and 
palpably useful in themselves. 

I have mentioned certain instances of grave neglect 
of the laws of health in many schools, and of beneficial 
reform in others. In both cases I have at present con- 
fined myself to existing facts, known to myself. Alas ! 
that the list of such reforms is so small, and is, indeed, 
already exhausted. But of remediable imperfections 
and abuses, and quite possible reforms, who can tell 
the number? 

There is, indeed, abundance of outside testimony from 
experts, doctors and others, all tending to show us what 
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to avoid and what to practise, in this matter of robust- 
ness and health. 

To take one instance of a habit which we encourage 
at schools, directly prejudicial to the health of the 
boys. At most Public Schools the boys vary in age 
from twelve to nineteen. Now I believe that there 
is a general agreement among medical men, that a 
boy of twelve cannot work as many hours a day as a 
boy of nineteen, without great risk of damaging his 
health. But the compulsory hours for the older and 
yoimger boys at the ordinary Public Schools are usually 
almost or quite the same. Further, I know of an in- 
stance where, at one Public School, several eminent 
medical men were independently consulted on this sub- 
ject by a number of housemasters, and gave it as their 
opinion that, if the health of the boys was to be con- 
sidered, a certain maximum of hours, named by them, 
must not be exceeded ; which maximum was at the time 
being considerably exceeded. But I never heard that 
there was any attempt made to bring the hours of 
mental application within the requirements of those 
doctors.^ 

1 1 know it is urged that medical men are obliged to be on the 
safe side when consulted about matters of this kind, and are less 
likely than schoolmasters to know what number of hours an 
ordinary boy can healthfully and profitably work his brain. For 
the schoolmaster has more opportunities of observing the ordi- 
nary healthy boy than the medical man, who deals chiefly with 
the abnormal and unhealthy cases. There is a great deal of 
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I am not now asseiiiing that Public School boys as a 
rule work too hard. Many of them, without doubt, 
do not work hard enough. But I should certainly agree 
with many medical men in holding that their mental 
application is usually excessive, if their brains are actu- 
ally working during the hours that are assigned to work 
by the school authorities. For the two questions are 
very different The difficulty, as commonly stated by 
schoolmasters most anxious for the good of their pupils, 
is — " How is spare time to be employed, if hours of work 
are decreased 1 When a boy is working, we know he 
is well employed. If not working, and if not actually 
engaged in games, will he not be in mischief ? " As an 
extreme instance of getting rid of this supposed diffi- 
culty by the clumsy and mischievous method of giving 
more work than is wholesome, I remember reading, in 
an account of a Headmasters' Conference held some 

truth in this. But there can be little doubt that by the com- 
bination of the experiences of a schoolmaster and of a doctor 
we are most likely to arrive at the right conclusion. What I 
complain of is, that we schoolmasters make so much less use of 
our experience than we might make. And such an illustration 
as I have given above seems to me to warrant this conclusion. 
The truth is, such questions as these are not sufficiently regarded 
as ranking among the subjects that ought to be constantly and 
seriously considered by schoolmasters. We are, I think, too apt 
to regard such questions as less within our sphere than, for ex- 
ample, mere mental training. We are too apt to regard the 
various portions of education as almost independent of one 
another, instead of, as they are, inextricably interdependent If 
we do, it is a very grievous mistake. 
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yeais ago, that one of the headmflsteis stated that this 
difficulty during the long summer days appeared to him 
so great, that he had found it necessary to increase the 
hours of work during the summer term ! Just the very 
term when the hours of work should be decreased, so as 
to give the boys as long a time as possible out of 
doors. ^ 

^ The discussion, during which the remarks that I have called 
att-ention to Were used, was upon the question, ''How best to 
counteract in schools the injurious influence of excessive amuse- 
ment and luxurious habits.'* The exact words to which I re- 
ferred are, . . . ''in the summer-time — the days of temptation — 
they have far more school hours than at any other time ; and I 
now feel that we pass the summer term as satisfactorily as we do 
the two winter terms. " 

The headmasters could hardly have chosen a more important 
subject for discussion. Since there was apparently no protest 
entered against the words that I have quoted, I presume there 
could not have been any strong feeling among the headmasters 
against them. They seem, at any rate, to have received the nega- 
tive^sanction of the Conference. It has always heen a marvel to 
me how any headmaster at the Conference came to use such 
words, and how the whole body of headmasters allowed them 
to pass unchallenged — to give them therefore their tacit ap- 
proval. Surely, instead of giving hoys "far more school hours" 
in summer, we should adopt precisely the opposite course, and 
consider whether we could not make a better use than we do of 
the season of the year when the weather is warm and the days are 
long. This season should he regarded as the great out-of-doors 
recreation season ; and it should be distinctly recognised that 
more hours should then be spent in the open air, and less hours 
therefore given to indoor study. Also, with regard to the school 
holidays, would it not be an improvement in all ways if the 
Christmas holidays were shortened and the Easter holidays 
lengthened? It is, I should suppose, a common experience of 
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I am not for a moment denying the diffioulty of the 
question, so long as the present airangements last ; but 
is it not strange that a greater effort has not been made 
to carry out the requirements of medical science in this 
one particular] Personally, I believe that, if boys 
worked fewer hours, the brain-work would actually be 
increased both in quality and quantity ; they would get 
through more, and would do it better.^ ^nd the evidence 
of those who have compared the work of half-timers 
with that of whole-timers in the National Schools goes 
to prove this. For it appears that the results of the half- 
schoolmasters that boys frequently return to school, after the 
Christmas holidays, in a noticeably worse condition of health 
than they were in when they left school. I know that many 
parents would greatly prefer that the holidays at Easter should 
be increased at the expense of those at Christmas. With a full 
month or five weeks at their disposal, falling in the last half of 
April and the first half of May, many parents would do their best 
to see that some portion at least of the time was passed by their 
sons and themselves in the country. And at what season of 
the year is the country more delightful or more full of sweet 
influences ? 

^ ** . . . the certain physical law that, in order to renovate the 
brain day by day, the growing creature must have plenty of fresh 
air and play, and that the child who learns for four hours and 
plays for four hours, will learn more, and learn it more easily, 
than the child who learns for the whole eight hours."— Charles 
Eingsley, ' Health and Education,* p. 87. 

I have been told that six hours used, many years ago, to be 
regarded at Cambridge as the maximum number which could 
profitably be devoted to hard intellectual work, and that this 
truth was expressed arithmetically as follows : 4 + 2 = 6 ; 
6 + 2 = 4. 
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time system are at least equal, if not superior, to those 
of the whole-time system. I should myself believe 
that three -quarter -timers would usually beat whole- 
timers.^ 

There are many other means at our disposal of profit- 
ably employing time, besides "games" and "work." 
Such a means is singing, which is in itself, apart from 
any other considerations, a glorious and most healthy 
exercise. An hour a day might, I think, well be given 
to singing, with the very best results in every direction. 
The non-singers would be only a small minority, if sing- 
ing were systematically and rightly taught to boys when 
young, and some time given to it every day ; for, under 
such circumstances, almost all boys would be able to 
sing correctly in chorus. The non-singers might mean- 
while be employed in carpentering, or drawing, or any- 
thing which seemed best Further, many more boys 
might learn musical instruments than do learn at pres- 
ent. What a glorious orchestra might there not be in 
a school, if, say, from fifty to a hundred boys learnt 
various musical instruments. And, after a boy has left 

^ It is impossible here to enter into the much-debated question 
of the reasons for the success of half-timers ; but surely the chief 
element must be a livelier interest in the work. And is not this 
interest at least likely to be greater — is not the work likely to be 
of a more hopeful kind — ^when the hours are shorter ? One great 
difficulty — the employment of time not devoted to intellectual 
work — is solved by the half-timers, with good results, in more 
directions than one. Is there nothing to be learned by us from 
this experience ? 
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school, how delightful and useful it is, both to himself 
and to others, to be able to play a musical instrument 

Other methods of employing spare time might soon 
be discovered, if we once recognised that the time was 
there and must be employed. I venture to think that 
we schoolmasters have a quite wrong ideal of education 
before us if we regard (as we seem to be doing more and 
more) that system of education as most nearly approach- 
ing perfection which comes nearest to filling up the 
whole of a boy's time for him. It may seem to be 
the case (though personally I do not believe it to be so), 
that this system is the best for the school^ inasmuch as it 
makes it next to impossible for a boy, under such condi- 
tions, to get into mischief whilst there. But what of 
this boy when he gets out into the world, and has no 
system worked for him, but has to employ his spare 
hours for himself? The touchstone always is this — 
Has his education fitted him to employ his spare hours, 
when he is away from school, wholesomely and pleas- 
antly) It is next to no good that he has been such 
and such a boy at school, if he is not such and such a man 
when the school and the schoolmaster no longer control 
him. Until all this, and more than all this, is fully 
recognised by us schoolmasters, we shall be likely to 
direct our efforts to little else than how to make the 
boy, forgetting the weightier matter of how to help 
the boy to make the man. That there is a problem to 
be solved there is no doubt — the problem of the em* 
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ployment of a boy*8 time, so that there may be devel- 
oped in him all those qualities that go to make a good 
and useful man. But is any approach to a solution of 
it made by keeping boys poring over their books for a 
number of hours which — as the medical authorities tell 
us — involves a premature and dangerous forcing of the 
natural development of the brain, if their brains are 
really active during the whole of such hours ; or which 
has the equally fatal result of stunting and deadening 
their faculties, if their brains are but half intent upon 
their subject 1 

Instead of taking refuge in the fatally easy method 
of filling up a boy's time for him by giving him what we 
call " work " to do — by which we curiously enough mean 
brain-work only — our attention should rather be directed 
to finding some method by which he may best fill it up 
for himself. 

There is, then, a real danger lest quantity of hours 
spent over books should come to be regarded as the same 
thing as quality of brain-work done, lasting and fruitful in- 
formation gained, and the brain normally developed. So 
a boy may come to detest his books, and be made stupid. 
And the danger of interfering with the normal devel- 
opment of a boy's brain, by either forcing it or stunting 
it, in so far as it is due to a schoolmaster's difficulty of 
finding employment for a boy, must be met by the 
schoolmaster himself, whose grave fault it is if this 
abuse continue& 
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Personally, I have no doubt that, as soon as school- 
masters have clearly recognised that substantial injury, 
moral, mental, and physical, is being done to a boy by 
the clumsy method of filling up his time for him almost 
exclusively by games or by "work," there will be a 
plentiful supply of practical suggestions, leading to the 
adoption of various other useful and delightful methods 
for the employment of spare time.-^ But before any such 
reforms can come, we must first recognise and allow the 
badness of the present arrangements, for which we must 
remember that we schoolmasters are responsible. 

Hie danger is from within, from our own school 
arrangements, which are maintained, and can be altered, 
by ourselves. The reform, therefore, must be from 
within. 

^ The headmaster of Loretto School suggests to me that 
schoolmasters make a mistake in keeping all the forms in at; 
the same time daring the morning. He points out that, if 
every form were set at liberty for three quarters of an hour at 
different periods every morning, the boys would be able to avieiil 
themselves »f such things as fives' courts, gymnasium, pianos, to 
an extent rendered impossible under any other system. 

The larger the school, the more necessary such an arrangement, 
if the best use is to be made of what may be called the school 
"plant." But the larger the school, the more difficult is it to 
treat every form as an isolated portion of the schooL For it 
will frequently, though by no means always, be mixed up with 
other forms — for example, in the mathematical and modem lan- 
guage work. Still, there is no doubt that, if the proposal is 
acceptable to schoolmasters, much could be done to carry it 
out. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BRAIN COMPETITION. 

But the same danger arises also from a cause which 
is, as things stand at present, only to some extent within 
a schoolmaster's control I allude to the pressure put 
upon hJTTi to pass boys straight from school for the vari- 
ous public competitive examinations. And here the 
schoolmaster's dilemma is very real and very perplexing. 
It is this : — " Shall I encourage the boy to work much 
harder than I know to be good for his health (as he 
will have to do if he is to stand any chance of com- 
peting successfully), and so sacrij&ce the greatest of all 
principles that should guide a schoolmaster, the principle 
of the harmonious and contemporaneous development of 
all a boy's faculties ; or shall I refuse to give up this 
principle, and so force him to leave school just at the 
time when he is getting most good from a wide and 
healthy education there, — just^ that is, when the as- 
sumption of various duties and responsibilities is be- 
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ginning to fit him for rightly facing and discharging the 
manifold duties and responsibilities of life ? '' 

This is a terrible dilenmia for a schoolmaster to be 
placed in ; and his difficulty is increased in proportion 
to the strength with which he believes in his principles. 
For his principles are to him no mere dry theories. They 
are nothing to him, excepting in so far as they haye to 
do with the flesh and the blood, the mind and the 
spirit of the boys for the training of whose lives and 
character he id mainly responsible, and who are to him 
an object of such interest as can be realised by no one 
but an earnest schoolmaster. And now he must either 
publicly give the lie to one of the most essential of 
these, and allow some of his boys to enfeeble their 
health and vigour by an excessive application of their 
brains to a certain number of books ; or he must dis- 
miss them altogether from school, where at least much 
that is healthy would surround them, to spend a year 
or two of the best portion of their lives, handed over 
to the most extreme form of a mischievous and cruel 
system — ^the system of "cramming." 

What is to be done ] The boy and his parents both 
naturally desire that the examination should be passed. 
Must the schoolmaster keep him at school and let him 
be subjected to a course of cramming, which is a kind 
of mild imitation of the real thing, as practised else- 
where ; or must he refuse to cram him himself, and 
send him away to some one else, from whom he will 

D 
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get the genuine article f Must he dinniss him to a 
*' crammer " 1 

I certainly have no solution of the problem to offer, 
whilst things remain as they are. But I feel so keenly 
the injury that is being done to boys by the sjrstem of 
public competitive examinations, as at present existing, 
that on the possible chance of directing attention to 
what is such a poisonous element in education, I must 
go further into the subject. 

The criticism that has been directed against the 
results of the system of State. Competitive Examination 
has, I believe, been of comparatively little service, owing, 
first, to its usual want of particularity ; and secondly, to 
the fact that it accepts the present state of things as a 
national necessity, and makes no serious suggestions for 
a radical reconstruction of the present system. It makes 
a wry face, but it swallows the mixture. 

I shall select one special State Competitive Examinsr 
tion, and any criticisms and suggestions I may have to 
make will be confined to it And this must, almost of 
necessity, be the Indian Civil Service Examination. For 
of all the great brain-competitions, the great National 
Examination races, this is the Grand Prix, the Blue 
Eibbon. Needy or ambitious parents, plodding or pre- 
cocious boys, alike turn their eyes to it As well batter 
down the outworks and leave the walls and citadel 
standing, as attack all other examinations and leave 
this unassailed. 
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Is it then possible for a boy to be prepared at school 
for this examination as at present conducted, and at the 
same time to lead a healthy and vigorous life) Is it 
possible for a schoolmaster, in the treatment of such a 
boy, to avoid sacrificing those principles which are, or 
ought to be, so dear to himi 

I do not for a moment blame any schoolmaster who, 
finding himself in this dilemma, ddiberately elects, on 
the ground of the boy's total welfare, to keep him at 
school, and prepare him there for the examination. But 
I do most earnestly enter my protest against the assump- 
tion that this is not a compromise with the enemy. It 
may be dictated by wisdom, and may be the best way 
out of the difficulty, but it is a compromise. 

Say what we will, it is, I believe, quite certain that 
any boy, not possessed of most unusually exceptional 
capacities, who passes the Indian Civil Service Ex- 
amination straight from school, has, in order to do 
so, done violence to the principles of education which 
must prevail at any school, where its members are to be 
robust and healthy. He must have worked his brain to 
a dangerous excess, have sailed very close to the wind. 
For I believe that those skilful and successful teachers 
who have reduced the preparation for such examinations 
to a fine art, and have been rewarded for doing so by 
receiving the significant sobriquet of " crammers," know 
pretty weU what they are about ; and that the closer 
we approximated to their system, the better chance 
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should we have of passing our boys straight from 
school 

What, then, is their system 1 ► 

I shall give an example of a year's life led by' a boy 
whilst preparing for the examination, tinder the direction 
of a very skilful and successful ^* crammer.'' I had my 
information direct from the boy himself and from his 
mother, who was living with her son at the time. 

The boy had everything in his favour. He, if any 
one, could stand a year's severe strain. He was emphatic- 
ally totighy both in mind and body. He had lived a 
very healthy and vigorous life at school, and was a first- 
rate athlete. Moreover, he had unconsciously given 
himself the best chance of successfully resisting a very 
severe and protracted mental strain. For it had not 
occurred to him to go in for any severe examination 
until within about a year previous to the time that he 
did actually go in for this examination. He had conse- 
quently been saved much anxiety, much mental wear 
and tear. He had been in the Sixth Form for a consider- 
able time ; but, while by no means allowing his mental 
faculties to be idle, he certainly had not been conspicuous 
for special brain-application. 

Suddenly he determined to go in for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, and bent the whole force of his 
brain and of his will (and the force of each was excep- 
tionally great) to the attainment of his object For a 
year he worked very hard, but still lived a fairly healthy 
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life, and joined, as usual, in the school game& Then he 
went in for the examination, and, though he was not 
successful, he acquitted himself very creditably. He 
then put himself under a skilful " crammer," by whom he 
was for a year trained for the great competition, at the 
end of which time he passed successfully. 

During this year he worked, with a very small allow- 
ance of intervening vacation, twelve hours every week- 
day, and little less on Sunday, Without entering into 
details, I will merely state that every hygienic precaution 
was taken, so as to give him the best possible chance 
of working his brain to the extretne limit without 
breaking down ; and it may safely be said that, if his 
mother had not been by his side to take all these daily 
elaborate precautions, the result might well have been 
different from what it was. 

I saw him after the examination was over. His face 
was thin and gaunt and worn; and he looked precisely like 
a man who had come out of some terrible conflict, which 
had left him alive indeed, but had set its mark upon him. 

It must be remembered that this instance is a very 
favourable one. It is true that the boy worked his brain 
to the bursting-point. But it did not burst. He gained 
what he wanted, and he did not apparently permanently 
injure his health. For he was very tough. 

But it must not be thought that this is a typical 
instance of the results of the strain. Let me give another 
on the other side. 
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The stoiy is siinilar to the last, save in its conclusion. 
The boy failed. His health broke down. The strain 
had been too great, and after the examination his friends 
were advised to give him a complete change, as the only 
chance of restoring him to health. So he started on a 
long voyage — his last. For the whole strain had upset 
his mental balance, and he threw himself overboard. 

This is the extreme on the other side, and is, of course, 
no fair average type of the results of all the mental over- 
strain incidental to the examination. £ut what degrees 
of mental and physical injury are inflicted upon the can- 
didates between the one who seems scarcely to have 
suffered injury at all, and the one to whom the injury 
has been his death, who will venture to say 1 For my 
part, I believe that very few escape without having 
set up mischief of some kind, though perhaps imper- 
ceptible at the time, which the climate of India is sure 
to discover and exaggerate ; and that very many have 
their nervous power seriously, evidently, and perman- 
ently weakened.^ And what does this mean for men 
who are to bear the responsibility that falls to the lot of 

^ We surely ofight not to be surprised at finding medical men 
giving their testimony against such a state of things. Sir A. 
Clark, for example, asserts that '' of the young men who win 
appointments in India, more than one-tenth become albuminuric." 
This and other testimony is quoted by Mr Wren in a letter 
written by him to the ' Times ' in October 1883. Air Wren's 
remedy is to raise the present age at which the competition 
occurs. I do not think this is a sufficient remedy. 
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these men 1 And what does it mean, or may it mean, to 
England and to India ? Are these the men to act with 
the secure and cool promptness and decision that are 
rarely possible to the man of weakened nerve- power? 
Is this the preliminary training that goes, I will not 
say to make (for such men cannot be made), but that 
goes not to mar such men as John Lawrence) The 
freshness, the adaptability to circumstances, the spring, 
the reserve force — all that is meant by robust health — 
' is this likely to be fostered or ruined by such a course 
of preliminary " training " as is necessitated for any boy 
who means to have a chance of passing the Indian Civil 
Service Examination 1 

In the old days of the East India College at Hailey- 
bury, it would be generally allowed that the students 
felt little of this competitive strain. Still there seems 
reason to believe that, even there, those who were in a 
position to observe them had some doubts whether the 
best students were turning out the best men. 

In the Mutiny year of 1857, Mr Batten, who had 
been a fellow-student with John Lawrence at Hailey- 
bury, thirty years before, gives us an account of an in- 
terview he had with Mr Le Bas, who had been Dean at 
Haileybury in John Lawrence's time. He writes : — 

When I was at home on furlough ... I went to 
Brighton to pay my respects to Mr Le Bas. . . . Those 
who knew the man, with his sharp peculiar voice, and his 
hand to his ear, can easily imagine the scene. He called oat 
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to me, ** Hallet) wlio is this Jolin Lawrence of whom I hear 
80 much?" To which I replied) "Don't you remember a 
tall, thin Irishman with whom I much consorted, who once 
kept an Irish revel of bonfires on the grass-plot opposite to 
letter C, and whom you forgave on account of his Orange 
zeal and his fun ? " " Aha ! " said the old dean, " I remem- 
ber the man — ^not a bad sort of fellow ; " and then he burst 
into one of his fits of laughter, ending with the dry remark, 
" But what has become of all our good students ] " ^ 

The "good student" is the young man who has little 
time or inclination to do anything but bury his face in 
his books, who has lost his '' zeal and his fun " — ^lost, that 
is, precisely those characteristics which are the natural 
attributes of youth. It is precisely such characteristics 
which our present competitive examination system, with 
its "hurry, worry, and waste," tends to destroy. The 
" good student " loses his " zeal and his fun." 

The strangely solemn demeanour of many of the " cul- 
tivated " young men of to-day is partly, I believe, the 
result of want of physical vigour and animal spirits. 
This is what is meant by the "good student"; and all 
disproportionate brain - exercise tends to produce this 
result And the mischief is exaggerated a hundredfold, 
is often rendered quite permanent, if it begins in early 
youth. 

For myself, I have not the smallest doubt that almost 
every boy who is subjected to the long and severe mental 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith. VoL i. 
p. 30 (third edition, 1888), 
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strain ordinarily undergone preparatory to the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, suflfers permanently, to some extent^ 
from the injurious effects of that strain. It will have 
left a mark upon him. And it must be remembered 
that this is applicable both to those who succeed 
and to those who fail, but usually in a heightened 
degree to the latter. Success helps to reanimate the 
wasted energies, to restore to the boy his natural zeal 
and fun. But in the case of the boy who fails — to his 
energies, already pretematurally exhausted by all the 
preliminary strain, there is administered none of the 
wholesome tonic of success. The reactionary period is 
intensified and lengthened by the sense of failure. As 
he struggled for the prize, competition had already set 
upon him her mark — ^the mark of the conflict, Now 
she is to set upon him another and sometimes a deeper 
one — ^the mark of failure. And so in the extreme case, 
as we have seen, the burden is too heavy for him to 
bear. And how many cases are there in which the 
burden, though borne indeed, yet lies upon the back 
with a dead and oppressive weight, and never lets the 
man who bears it know what it is to have rejoiced in 
his boyhood, or to have experienced the elasticity of 
youth ? 

At whose door lies the blame ? 

In the first instance, those are to blame who started, 
and now maintain, an examination, the preparation for 
which must inevitably endanger the health of the can- 
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didatea But what we call the "Government" of this 
country, is really the people of the country, or at least 
is swayed and directed by the people. And it is not to 
be expected that the " Government " will pull down and 
reconstruct a system of their own building, unless they 
have reason to believe that those who ought to know 
best how the system works, are clearly dissatisfied with it, 
and have something else to substitute for it. £ut sure- 
ly among "those who ought to know best" are those 
through whose hands pass, at one time or another, almost 
all the boys who are candidates for these competitive ex- 
aminations. And who are these but the schoolmasters 1 
And yet I believe that the main protests against the 
mischievous tendency of the system have proceeded 
from other sources than the schools. Medical men and 
social science or health-reform speakers seem to have 
almost monopolised the field. I cannot believe that 
many schoolmasters are ignorant of or disbelieve in the 
existence of the mischief. It is perhaps that they 
despair of seeing it removed, and have therefore re- 
solved to make a compromise, to come to terms with the 
evil thing, and do their best to see that a candidate is 
' as little overworked as possible — that is, to keep him at 
school under their own eyes, instead of handing him 
over to a " crammer." Moreover, they have apparently 
no counter-proposal to make, no reform to suggest which 
will take the sting out of the thing as it stands, and 
render it harmless. They regard mere brain-competi- 
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tion as an inevitable necessity, a part almost of the pre- 
ordained constitution of things. And so they "make 
the best of things." 

If this is our attitude, I think it is one very unworthy 
of the successors of Arnold, the bold, courageous, and 
successful reformer. We lack that penetrative and solvent 
force which will remove whole mountains of ignorance 
and officialism and red-tape — we lack the force of faith, 
of faith in our principles. I cannot believe that a sys- 
tem which forces us to break the laws of Nature, which 
robs a boy of his health and the dew of his youth, is part 
of the ordained constitution of things. 

And therefore, while sympathising deeply with the 
difficult position in which schoolmasters who wish to do 
the best for their boys feel themselves placed, I cannot 
forbear expressing my opinion, that the policy of com- 
promise, with regard to the Indian Civil Service £xaip- 
ination, is a mistaken policy, and that our action in the 
matter tends only to uphold a false and dangerous sys- 
tem, and that in seeking to relieve, in some degree, its 
pressure upon the present generation of boys, we are 
actually tending to fix it upon many generations of boys 
in the future. I propose, therefore, that we should 
stand by our principles, and that all the schoolmasters 
of the country should present a united memorial to the 
Government) protesting against the continuance of a 
system which necessarily involves permanent mischief 
to the health of many of the most promising of the 
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youth of the country, and earnestly praying that they 
may be relieved of the great perplexity in which they 
are placed. 

Is it possible to over-estimate the impression likely 
to be produced upon the Government by such a unani- 
mous memorial of all the schoolmasters) Contrast it 
with the negative impression produced on the other 
side, by our almost imanimous acquiescence in, and 
consequent encouragement of, the present state of 
things. 

And I am the more emboldened to propose such a 
concerted action among schoolmasters, because I am 
prepared at the same time with some suggestions to- 
wards a reform in the examination itself, the adoption 
of which would render the preparation for it of a far 
less mischievous nature, and might eventually, I hope, 
render it not only harmless, but even beneficial to the 
candidates. 

But before considering reforms, let us clearly under- 
stand what is wrong about the present examination. 
There is one great radical error. The brain alone is 
examined. There is no adequate attempt made to test 
physiqua Further, some of the subjects of brain-ex- 
amination encourage forcing and cramming — although 
this is, in my opinion, remediable to some extent And 
lastly, there is a general concurrence of opinion that 
the age at which the candidates are admitted to ex*- 
amination is too low. 
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Some of the evil consequences flowing from these 
causes are as follows : — 

A narrow and false aim in education has been estab- 
lished and encouraged all over the country — ^mere brain 
development, to the exclusion of the development of any 
other capacities. 

The health of the examinees has been endangered, 
and in many cases it has been grievously and perma- 
nently injured. Making all allowances for possible ex- 
aggeration, I do not think it can be denied that the 
physique of many of those who have passed the Indian 
Civil Service Examination is of a very poor kind. And 
all this injury to health is specially mischievous in the 
case of men upon whom devolve such arduous and re- 
sponsible duties as usually await the Indian Civil ser- 
vants ; and the injury is indefinitely aggravated by the 
climate of India. 

In fact, the result of a complete and unbiassed con- 
sideration of the present system of mere brain-examina- 
tion will be, I believe, to show that ahnost all that can 
be said for it is, that it ctUs the knot It gets rid of all 
difficulties and all responsibilities by the establishment 
of a narrow and inadequate test, which can be applied 
easily and cheaply. But as to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced by such an examination upon education generally, 
or upon these young men in particular — of this little 
seems to have been thought, 

Now let us consider how a better state of things can 
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be established. As to the general directions to be 
taken by any reforms likely to be really useful and 
permanent, there can, I think, be little doubt. 

The aim* must be to institute such an examination as 
will tend to encourage a development of other powers in 
addition to purely mental ones, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, anything of the nature of cramming and 
forcing. 

Let us, then, first consider the kind of tests which 
should be applied to the candidates. 

There should certainly be two tests — the test of brain 
and the test of physique. I will enter into some details 
concerning each of these. 

1. The test of brain. 

It is quite obvious that the mental standard must be 
a high one. Such a position as that occupied by an 
Indian Civil servant cannot safely be intrusted to any 
man not possessing considerable intellectual force. As 
to this, there is a unanimity of opinion. The brain 
must be a good one to start with, and it must be rightly 
trained. Above all, it must not be forced, or it may be 
spoiled for successful work hereafter. 

Our object, therefore, should be to institute a brain- 
test of such a kind as to discover, first, the good brain ; 
and, secondly, to encourage the normal development of 
it, and to discourage the forcing of it We should also 
be able to ensure that every candidate, besides showing 
brain force, should be a generally well educated man. 
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Proceeding, then, upon these lines, every candidate 
should be expected to pass a preKminary qualifying ex- 
amination in certain subjects. There may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to what some of these subjects should 
be ; but I hope we should all include among them a 
knowledge of arithmetic, of the grammatical structure 
of the English language, and a general knowledge of the 
history of all civilised nations, and of the geography of 
the world, with a special knowledge of the history and 
geography of England and India, and of England's 
colonies and dependencies. And surely to these should 
be added an acquaintance with some branches of natural 
science, in a popular form. 

The subjects for the further examination would, of 
course, be varioua But, whatever the subjects be, the 
greatest care should be taken to conduct the examination 
in them in such a way as to render cramming a positive 
disadvantage. To this end, the linguistic examination 
should, I think, be limited to composition and unseen 
passages for translation, and in English, to essays. The 
mathematical examination should be limited mainly to 
problems. And, in my opinion, the maximum number 
of different subjects which each candidate is permitted 
to offer for examination should be less than is at present 
allowed. 

2. The test of physiqae. 

Mutatis mutandis, we should proceed upon the same 
lines in the physical as in the mental test. That whicL 
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is indispensable for an Indian civil servant mentally^ is 
indispensable also physically. He must have physical 
vigour, and his body must have been normally developed^ 
Here also there must be a preliminary qualifying exam- 
ination. We must have evidence that his body, as his 
mind, has received a good general education. 

He must therefore undergo a searching medical exam- 
ination, to test the presence of general physical soimdness 
and vigour of a high kind. 

Further, he should be expected to show a considerable 
proficiency in certain simple gymnastic exercises, all 
gymnastic "tricks" being rigidly excluded from the 
examination. 

The subjects for the further examination would be, as 
in the brain-examination, various, including bodily exer- 
cises of all kinds, and the use of tools. The candidate 
would be limited to a certain minimum and a certain 
maximum of subjects, as in the brain-examination. 
Skilful examiners would be appointed in these as in the 
mental subjects, and the various subjects would in like 
manner be variously appraised. 

All this necessarily sounds strange at first, simply 
because we are imfamiliar with it. But I venture to 
think that the exclusion of such subjects would seem 
as strange to future generations, as the inclusion of them 
does to us now. 

The greatest pains should be taken to see that no en- 
couragement is given to physical /eato, otherwise serious 
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harm may be done. It should be known that physical 
skill and vigour are rewarded, but that the detection of 
any kind of physical forcing will be as fatal to success 
as the detection of any kind of mental forcing. 

li the candidates are to be selected by mere competi- 
tion, then the next process is a very simple one. The 
proportion of marks to be given to the two examinations 
— the examination of brain and of physique — ^must be 
settled, and those candidates who obtain the highest 
number of marks must be selected to fill up the 
vacancies. 

Whether the purely competitive method of selection 
will meet with the final approval of the nation, is, at 
least, doubtful But with the examination improved on 
some such lines as have been sketched above, the dangers 
attending pure competition would, I hope, be mini- 
mised. And, at any rate, a further trial may well be 
given to competition under such improved conditions. 
I do not propose, therefore, at the present time to do 
more than mention the fact that other possible methods 
of selection are open to us, if the results of selection 
by pure competition are eventually discovered not to be 
satisfactory. 

The danger incideatal to competition is, of course, 
that of forcing and cramming, and to remove this danger 
all our efforts should be directed. If the subjects for 
examination, in both mental and physical work, be 
chosen with the special view of detecting and punishing 
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forcing and cramming, and if the physical standard be 
made sufficiently high, perhaps this danger may at last 
cease to exist And there is little doubt that if the age 
were advanced a year higher than it stands at present, 
it would also tend towards the removal of this danger. 

I have one further proposal to make concerning the 
examination. 

If, in addition to the actually selected candidates, 
there were any who came up to a certain prearranged 
standard — passed into what we may call the "first 
class" — these candidates should receive a diploma, 
which might come to rank with the University degrees, 
and might certainly be of great future service to the 
recipients. And further, they should, I think, be 
offered the refusal of the most desirable Government 
appointments of other kinds for which their training had 
fitted them. It seems only fair that, if a candidate had 
reached a certain high standard, and passed into the 
first class, the fact that he had done so should be made 
known. And one of the evils of pure competition — the 
fact that the standard of success must necessarily be a 
shifting one — would thus be modified, and a number 
of young men would be rewarded who deserved to be so. 
And much disappointment would in this way be at least 
mitigated. 

Of some such kind must be the methods upon which, 
in my opinion, all salutary reforms for this examination 
must be founded. There will, doubtless, be much differ- 
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ence of opinion as to details. But upon the evils of 
things as they stand now, and upon the main principles 
of future reform, I cannot think there should be much 
difference of opinion- 
Concerning the whole question, it is hard to believe 
that any one who reflects seriously upon its magnitude 
can regard the examination, as at present constituted, 
with feelings other than those of amazement and great 
disquietude. He will be amazed that it ever could be so 
constituted, and yet more amazed that it ever could be 
80 continued. And he will be much disquieted as he 
reflects upon what may possibly befall India and Eng- 
land, unless there is established an examination likely to 
test and encourage other qualities, in addition to those 
which enable a candidate to do brain work with unusual 
success, when he is little more than a mere boy. 

It can only have been a lack of knowledge of India,^ 

^ Instead of these words, I had originally written, ** It can only 
have been ignorance of or indifference to Indian affairs" . . . 
But I shrank from imputing to intelligent persons indifference 
to what is of such vital importance to us alL Accordingly, I 
altered the sentence to that which stands above. A few days 
after the alteration was made, I read in the * Times * of June 11, 
1885, the following words, forming the initial sentence of a leading 
article : " The indiflference, or, what is often very much the same, 
the ignorance, in regard to India is immense, and almost impreg- 
nable." And this sentence is written by the ** leading journal " 
at a time when negotiations with Russia concerning the A%han 
frontier we still incomplete, and on a day when, owing to a 
great political crisis, we cannot be sure whether the whole posi- 
tion of affairs will not be reconsidered. Supposing such indiffer- 
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and a lack of appreciation of the kind of duties that 
have to be performed by many Indian Civil servants, 
that has ever allowed such a narrow system of examina- 
tion to be continued for so many years. The men that 
are thus appointed are sent out year by year to govern 
India. They are, in many districts, almost the sole 
representatives of the power and resources* of England. 
The influence that they may have over the natives cannot 
possibly be exaggerated. AU this is notorious. What 
kind of men, therefore, ought we to do our best to send 
out to India under such circumstances 1 Is it enough to 
send men about whom all that we have reason to know 
is that they were able to pass good brain-examinations 
when they were little more than mere boys, — that 
they gave early promise of being good literary men or 
accountants, but nothing else, so far as the eocamination 
is concerned? 

But whatever may have been thought in the past of 
the internal condition of India, and however we may 
have been able to satisfy ourselves that the dignity of 
England is likely to be sufficiently maintained, and the 
natives of India sufficiently and rightly impressed, by 
good literary men and good accountants, what is to be 
said about all this now ? 

ence or ignorance to exist and to continne, is it reasonable for ns 
to expect to escape national disaster ? For myself, I certainly do 
not believe that, whatever may have happened in the past, such 
negligence with regard to India will, in the future, continue 
among us as a nation. 
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There is already close upon our confines a mighty 
nation, whose power is growing year by year. We 
may one day have to face a desperate struggle with her. 
Will literary men and accountants avail us then 1 And 
yet, in the face of this terrible danger, we seem to be 
at little pains to select men who would avail us at 
such a crisis, and whose individual force of character 
would tend to beget and to foster a spirit of loyalty to 
the imperial power. 

I am not, of course, for a moment asserting that, 
under the present narrow system of brain-examination 
numbers of men thoroughly qualified for all possible 
emergencies and duties are not sent out from England 
to India. It is well known that such men are appointed, 
even under the present system. But not only is this 
not due to the method of selection, but it is actually in 
spite of it. And all that I urge is that immediate steps 
should be taken to see that, so far as ihe examination is 
concerned, we do our best to select men possessing such 
qualities as must belong to a man if he is to be likely, 
under present circumstances, to do what is best for India 
and England. 

And I cannot believe, if schoolmasters as a body 
were to memorialise the Government against the present 
system of mere brain-examination, and at the same time 
suggest some such reforms as those sketched above, that 
they would not be successful in getting introduced into 
the examination reforms of wide-reaching benefit, not 
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only affecting this paiticnlax examination, but affecting 
education generally to a profound extent. 

But before schoolmasters can do any good in this 
direction, they must be firmly convinced of the serious 
mischief involved in the present examination, and be 
able to come to a general agreement as to the reforms 
they will agree to propose. 

And so I leave this subject, with one reiterated warn- 
ing. Let no schoolmasters or parents delude themselves 
with the idea that the boys whom they respectively 
prepare, and permit to be prepared, for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination, are not running a very serious 
risk of greater or less injury to their health and happi- 
ness, which will dog them throughout their lives. 
Some suffer little, some very much, some fatally. All 
suffer something. 

I have called attention to the Indian Civil Service 
Examination as being the extreme instance of an in- 
jurious system. But the tendency of all mere brain 
competition is bad. Its mischievous tendencies are 
seen particularly in the case of the entrance scholar- 
ships which are competed for at almost all Public 
Schools. Surely it would be possible here again for 
schoolmasters to co-operate and agree to a general dis- 
armament Otherwise, in sheer self-defence, a head- 
master feels that he must continue the system ; for if 
he holds out no pecuniary inducement in the shape of 
scholarships, specially intellectual boys will be enticed 
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elsewhera As things stand at present, schoolmasters 
are directly encouraging a patent educational evil. It 
cannot even be said in its favour that the pecuniary 
help is really always needed by those to whom it is 
given, for they are commonly the sons of parents who 
can quite well afford to pay for their education. And I 
am quite sure that many a little boy, whilst a mere 
child, is, in the preparation for these examinations, often 
very injuriously affected by a premature and excessive 
brain excitement, wliich tends to lower the vitality and 
vigour of both body and mind. 

Headmasters of Preparatory Schools have hitherto had 
to trust solely to the reputation of their schools, and not 
partly to the institution of scholarships at them, for at- 
tracting boys. Is it possible that the good sense of the 
country will tolerate the establishment of baby scholar- 
ships at Preparatory Schools 1 But I have been told of 
one Preparatory School at which scholarships for boys 
under tea have already been established! Will this 
custom spread among Preparatory Schools, as it has al- 
ready spread among Public Schools 1 There is no saying 
to what extremes we may not be driven by our blind 
devotion to mere brain-examination. After all, we may 
have the Preparatory School masters, on some future day, 
defending their action in encouraging scholarships under 
ten, as many of us now defend the encouragement of 
scholarships under fourteen. Will there some day be 
entrance scholarships for boys under six % If under four- 
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teen, why not under ten 1 If under ten, why not under 
six 1 The institution of competitive entrance scholarships 
at Public Schools may actually be bringing about a like 
institution at Preparatory Schools. As the education at 
Public Schools is to some extent dependent upon the 
public competitive examinations of all kinds, so are 
Preparatory Schools dependent upon competitive ex- 
aminations at Public Schools. This consideration ought, 
I think, to have great weight with Public School masters.^ 

' Since writing the above, I have met with the following 
advertisement in a leading weekly journal for June 1885. I give 
it verbcUim, omitting names : — 

"SOHOLABSHIP FOB SmALL BoYS. 

** Mr offers for competition at the end of July a scholar- 
ship of £50 for 5 years — i,e., he will take a pupil who shows 
decided ability, and is between the ages of seven and nine, for 
half his usual terms (£100 a year). Preparation for the pubHc 
schools." 

It seems, then, that the maximum age in this school is lower 
by one year than in the one alluded to above. That was ten, 
this is nine. The descent has begun. 

But who is to prepare for these Preparatory School scholarships? 
Shall we have Pre-preparatory Schools? 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BRAIN COMPETITION AND ITS RESULTS. 

But the evil results of the competitive brain-exam- 
ination system are by no means limited to their action 
npon the health and vigour of the particular boys who 
compete. 

Even though we pass over the widespread national 
wretchedness, which is the undoubted consequence of 
our blind devotion to the principle of universal com- 
petition, and confine ourselves to the consequences of 
brain-competition at schools, we may well adopt an ex- 
pression used in 1883 by the President of the Health 
Department in the Social Science Congress, and say — 
" Competition has become a plague-spot." It certainly 
has become so in schools. 

I believe that many a headmaster is, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, prevented from introducing many 
a wholesome reform into his school, owing to the sense 
of the oppressive presence of the competitive examina- 
tions and competition generally. Unless some other 
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"historical star of the first magnitude "^(as Dean Stanley 
once told me he considered Dr Arnold to be) "swims 
into our ken," schoolmasters must unite their compara- 
tively feeble individual strength against this deadly foe 
to all natural and healthy development of a schoolboy's 
faculties. For (to confine the question within some 
reasonable limits), as things stand at present, we are 
in danger of allowing ourselves to regard a boy mainly 
from the point of view of a prospective competitive- 
brain-examinee, and to regulate our school arrangements 
accordingly. 

iN'ow, supposing examinations were such as they ought 
to be, and every boy in a school (with of course the 
necessary exceptions of boys abnormally constituted) were 
expected to come up to a certain qualifying standard 
of mental and physical proficiency combined, I for one 
should regard such a stimulus as a most salutary one 
both to schoolmasters and schoolboys. For we should be 
stimulated respectively to produce and to become men 
that should possess all those characteristics which go to 
form happy individuals and happy societies, great men 
and great nations. Indirectly, though perhaps with a 
nearer approach to directness than many of us think, we 
should be stimulated to the attainment of much that 
may seem to the superficial observer to be outside the 
present subject. 

Who among us could impose a limit on the upward 
reach of a State enactment, which required that every 
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boy should give public evidence of possessing, not a 
brain more disproportionately developed than his neigh- 
bour's, but a robust and healthy mind in a robust and 
healthy body 1 

While it certainly is true that no State legislation on 
the subject of examinations can make a nation moral, 
yet it is true that a nation can be helped to be moral by 
such means, and can be almost forced to be healthy. 
Further, it is certain that State enactments on this 
subject of examinations can (and do with us) force 
many members of the community to be wwhealthy, and 
can encourage multitudes to be tmmoral. For some of 
the meanest qualities in humanity, and some of the 
qualities which bring with them much misery to their 
possessors, are directly fostered by the system of State- 
encouraged competition. And its mischievous effects 
are evident in schools, in all kinds of ways.^ 

^ One of my friends, who has helped me much by his criti- 
cisms and snggestions, tells me that he thinks I have laid too 
much stress upon competition, as though the great mischief lay 
there. He instances some of the medical examinations, which, 
though merely qualifying for most candidates, are so severe 
that not more than half the original candidates finally qualify. 
But this is surely exactly what is desirable in all examinations. 
The object of an examination ought to be to test whether the 
candidate possesses the qualities and the acquirements requi- 
site for the proper discharge of the particular duties which he 
aspires to fulfiL And in no profession is it, I should suppose, 
more desirable that a high standard should be maintained 
than in the profession of medicine. Let the qualifying standard 
be high enough to exclude all who are not fitted for the par- 
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It is, at least, partly responsible for the existence of a 
custom which prevails in a few of the oldest and most 
influential schools. I mean the monstrous custom of 
limiting the selection of masters to those who have 
obtained a first class at Oxford or Cambridge. It is not 
as though the headmasters of these schools, having, as 
they have, the pick of the market, need never go further 
down the list than the first class, for that the best 
schoolmasters are sure to be found there. This is by no 
means true. I certainly hold it to be true that a first- 
class man, other things being equal, is better than a 
second-class man. Taking the thing in the rough, he 
will have the better intellect, and is thus certainly to be 
preferred to the second-class man. 

But what if other things are not equal % What if it 
is a fact that a headmaster, by imposing upon himself 
this first-class limit, is occasionally rendering it impos- 
sible for himself to admit as a member of his staff a 
man who has notoriously proved himself to possess 
extraordinary powers, a man who would be a tower of 
strength to the school into which he was introduced? 
But he has not taken a first, nor a second perhaps, nor 
even a third. And so he cannot be admitted. 

If this foolish and mischievous custom were limited, 
and likely to be limited, to a few of the old schools, it 
would not be so necessary to allude to it. But unfor- 

ticular work they will have to do. But this is a very different 
principle from that of mere competition. 
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innately some of the younger schools also are beginning 
to adopt it, and it is actually finding its way down to 
the Preparatory Schools. The headmaster of one of 
these schools, who had been very successful in passing 
his boys high into various Public Schools, lately told 
me, with an accent of pride, that he had never had a 
master with a lower degree than a second class ! 

But what is the natural tendency of all this? It 
tends, first of all, to discourage from entering the schol- 
astic profession every young man, whatever be his force 
of character and his force of brain, who has not suc- 
ceeded in taking a first class. For he knows that cer- 
tain schools are absolutely closed to him, and that nearly 
all the good schools will look askance at him. 

There is, of course, no doubt whatever that force of 
character usually goes along with force of intellect, and 
that the man or boy who has not the average amount of 
brains has rarely the average amount of character. On 
the other hand, there is no reason whatever for suppos- 
ing that physique and character are in any way related 
to one another. It stands to reason that the first-class 
man has usually more intellectual force than the second- 
class man, and is, therefore, other things being equal, 
to be preferred to him. But I believe that other things 
are often not equaL For his excessive devotion to book- 
work, year after year, in many cases from early boyhood, 
has frequently had the most disastrous effects upo^i the 
first-class man. He has had little time, and has often 
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come to have little inclination, to do much more than 
run rigidly in the groove that leads to mere brain 
success. 

"Now it is exactly men of force of character and 
general vigour both of mind and body that are most 
indispensable as schoolmasters. If a sufficient number 
of such men can be found without going below the first- 
class, by all means let headmasters go no lower: for 
they will thus have secured the best possible combina- 
tion — ^the ideal schoolmaster. But who believes that 
this is sol 

The present custom of selection, already established 
in some schools, and apparently likely to establish itself 
absolutely, or with certain modifications, in many others, 
is defensible only on the supposition that the main or 
only duty of a schoolmaster is to be a lecturing machine. 
But this is precisely what we don't want. We don't 
want machines; we want mew. Of course there must 
be on the staff of a public school men capable of teach- 
ing the most advanced and clever boys in the highest 
subjects. But these boys are always a very small 
minority. And, meanwhile, what becomes of the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness 1 

Every master must, of course, be a specialist to a 
certain extent. That is, he must know that subject, 
whatever it may be, which he has to teach, and he must 
have sufficient brain power to make a good use of his 
knowledge — ^he must have the power of formulating 
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things. Otherwise he is incapable of properly performing 
one of his chief duties — ^that of training the mind. A 
sufficient possession of special intellectual attainments, 
and a very considerable possession of intellectual vigour 
and intellectual and literary interest,^ he must of course 
have; but beyond this the question should not be — 
What kind of scholar is he, but what kind of mani 
The present custom has actually nothing to s,ay for itself. 
But against it there is a terrible indictment. It so seri- 
ously handicaps force of character, without special uni- 
versity attainments, in favour of early and excessive 
mental development, whether character goes along with 
it or not, that we cannot wonder if this force of 
character is directed elsewhere — to professions where it 
would be regarded as a mixture of folly and cruelty to 
exclude from many of its chief prizes all who had not 
proved themselves to be specialists, at an age hardly 
beyond boyhood. 

Must a boy or young man give up his place in the 
" eleven," or " fifteen," or " eight," not that he may be 
the better man, but the more precocious scholar, — come 
within the " first ten," not of nobly-developed creatures 
of God, but brain-strained specialists? If he does not, 
what then ] Why, he may miss his " first " or his f el- 

^ It is, I am sure, of the utmost importance that a school- 
master should have literary interest — the love of hooks. Such a 
love boys will often catch from a master, if he will but be com- 
municative ; and it is hard to over-estimate the blessing that a 
master may thus have been to a boy. 
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lowship, and so miss a mastership at perhaps his old 
school, that he would dearly wish to return to. 

Is this, then, the only key that will be certain to open 
the gates to him) Yes. We artificially manufacture, 
an alternative which never exists in the workshop of 
N^ature. There is no natural antagonism between right 
physical development and right intellectual develop- 
ment. Either of these two noble parts of man may be 
monstrously developed, no less the intellectual than the 
physical; and by all such artificially erected contrasts 
between them we are doing our best to perpetuate an 
abnormal condition of things. The development of 
neither is a right one, unless there is an equal and 
simultaneous development of both. 

The mere athlete is half man, half beast 

The mere scholar is half man, half ghost. 

Each of them is but half a man. And this tendency 
to select half-men as schoolmasters instead of whole-men 
is disastrous in every possible way — not merely in its 
tendency to increase the number of and perpetuate the 
half-men species, but inasmuch as the mischievous action 
works in multitudes of other directions. 

Many a boy is led to think lightly or contemptuously 
of one of the noblest of all human possessions — a highly 
cultivated intellect — because he sees that it is so often 
accompanied by a weakly and neglected body ; because 
its possessor is a half-man. Or, from his observation and 
knowledge of many of the men who have succeeded in 
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obtaining posts of distinction, owing to their high intel- 
lectual attainments, he may jump to the conclusion that 
the one-sided method which they pursued to obtain their 
ends is the only method open to him — that to become a 
successful man, he too must become a half-man. 

Further, by a real man only can real men be 
formed Character begets character, and strength 
strength. How sickly many of us schoolmasters are, 
not so much because our present lives are lived in 
defiance of nature's stem laws (for many of us are, 
after the neglect of these laws in our early youth, seek- 
ing now to conform to them), but because the seeds of 
weakness or disease were sown in our boyhood and 
youtL Are such as we usually the type of man that we 
should wish our boys to strive to become ? And those 
of us who are for ever impressing upon our boys the 
religious duty of having sound minds in sound bodies, 
what sad examples often are we of men whose bodies at 
least are assuredly not sound. In my ears, at any rate, as 
an old offender against the laws of health, there often 
ring some words commonly used in another connection — 
" Lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, 1 myself should be a castaway." 

£ut something remains to be said, in this connection, 
upon a custom the prevalence of which, in one form or 
another, tends greatly to magnify brain above character, 
early or even precocious intellectual development above 
moral worth. 
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Schoolmasters who have developed their brains at the 
expense of their bodies are likely to be less alive than 
they would otherwise be to the danger of mere exclusive 
brain-development among boys. And this is one of the 
reasons why early or special brain-development in a boy 
has such an exaggerated estimate placed upon it, as being 
the one thing needful in order to render its youthful 
possessor the sole repository of official authority and 
responsibility. I allude, of course, to the custom, which 
prevails at almost all schools, of limiting the selection of 
those boys who, as boys, specially govern the school, to 
the members of the Sixth Form — ^that is, to those who 
at an early age display a special power of assimilating 
and reproducing such book-knowledge as is gained at 
school 

"Now it must at once be recognised that this custom 
of choosing the school prefects from the Sixth Form is 
most useful as a rule. Eut at present it is followed far 
too rigidly, and with a total disregard of the fact that to 
this, as to other rules, there are exceptions. For at pre- 
sent this is a hard and fast rule, and no exceptions are 
admitted, in most schools. To be a school prefect, a boy 
must be a member of the Sixth Form. The custom 
should rather be, that a boy does not necessarily receive 
prefectorial power on entering the Sixth Form, nor is 
necessarily excluded from prefectorial power because he 
is unable to come up to the intellectual standard requisite 
for admission into the SixtL The former custom does 
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prevail at several schools ; the latter, I believe, at very 
few. In other words, force of character and proved 
worth should alone gain for a hoy the right of being 
presented with the privileges and powers and respon- 
sibilities which belong to the prefects. It should be 
possible for every boy who has attained a certain age, 
whatever be his intellectual position, to be made a school 
prefect. 

To this deeply-rooted opinion among schoolmasters 
that intellectual facility should monopolise all kinds of 
power and responsibilities at schools, are to be attri- 
buted many foolish and mischievous customs that once 
existed, or still exist, in some schools. For instance, 
there is, I have been told, one great school at which it 
is a necessary condition that the captain of the eleven 
should be a member of the Sixth Form. The evil of 
such a custom is so evident to all save the few who 
have got into the habit of acquiescing unquestioningly 
in their surroundings, that I do not think it necessary 
to say a word in its condemnation. ^ But it is an ex- 
treme, and therefore a good instance of the evils and 
anomalies that inevitably follow, when early intellectual 
development is confused with character. 

Let us consider a little further a schoolmaster's diffi- 

^ But it is only fair to point out, in its defence, that it recog- 
nises the true principle, though it makes a strangely perverted 
use of it, that the captain of the eleven ought to be, ex officio^ in 
an important moral position in the school. 
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culty in connection with this particular question of the 
captain of the eleven. Perhaps the consideration of a 
particular question such as this may help us to see our 
way out of the difficulty better than mere generalising. 
The difficulty is a real one, supposing no change be 
made, and is as follows : — 

The position of captain of the eleven is a very in- 
fluential one. Every schoolmaster recognises that he 
ought, if possible, to be ea; officio a prefect of the school. 
He ought, that is, to be necessarily on the side of school 
discipline and order. He ought to be one of the regular 
school officers. He ought not to be a free-lance. 

We are all agreed about this. But cannot we find 
some principle according to which he would naturally 
be elected a school prefect ? The two customs prevalent 
at most schools are either the one that I have mentioned 
above, or that of not including the captain of the eleven 
among the school prefects, if he were not one naturally. 
The former custom must, I think, soon disappear. The 
latter, which is the usual one, simply goes on the prin- 
ciple of " let alone." There is really nothing to be said 
in its favour. For let it be understood, once and for 
all, that if a boy is not fit to be a school prefect, he 
is not fit to be captain of the eleven. His moral influ- 
ence as captain is enormous in its reach, far more than 
that of a school prefect. K he is morally fitted to fill 
the one position, a fortiori is he so fitted to fill the other. 
K he is not, then he ought not to be allowed to become 
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captain. Some one should be chosen who is, and he 
should be ex officio a school prefect. From this and 
similar particular instances I would deduce the follow- 
ing general reform. 

Let a boy be appointed a school prefect on the 
grounds of his force of character and proved worth, and 
irrespective of his position in the school list. The 
body of prefects would receive an enormous addition of 
moral strength by this infusion. The whole school would 
feel an increased respect for a body which they knew 
owed its position of authority not to its intellectual 
cleverness, but to its moral force. Earely, I believe, if 
ever, would it happen at a good school that a boy, with 
sufficient intellectual attainments to be high in the Sixth, 
would not also have sufficient moral attainments to be 
made a school prefect. Not rarely, I believe, at a large 
school would it happen that a boy who had not quali- 
fied by intellectual eminence to be placed in the Sixth, 
had fully done so by moral force to be elected a school 
prefect. Many a boy would be led to see that there 
are some places at any rate where cleverness alone 
gains neither honour nor power, but that these are be- 
stowed upon character and moral force. And many a 
boy whose noble qualities are now of comparatively small 
service to the school, because he is slow of speech and 
slow of brain, would become a moral leader among boys 
selected to give the right tone to the school and maintain 
its discipline. And the school would be strengthened and 
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knit together by the sense of fairness and of rightness 
that would be recognised as pervading it. And much 
more than all this would follow, as any of us may know 
if he likes to reflect upon it. 

To every schoolmaster there will occur various diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out such a reform. While 
I fully recognise such difficulties, I do not regard them 
as insuperable. I believe they could be overcome by 
any strong and earnest headmaster who thought them 
worth overcoming — ^who believed, that is, in the bene- 
ficial effects of such a reform, and was supported in his 
belief by his colleagues. 

Such I believe to be some of the evils arising directly 
or indirectly from the mere brain-competitive principle. 
At any rate, the removal of the latter would render many 
reforms much easier than at present they are, would 
remove a real and serious stumbling-block out of the 
•path of the schoolmaster who desires to do all he can 
for the total education of his boys, and would assist us 
all to see in juster proportion the various components of 
that which we call education. 

But, whatever may be done or left undone regarding 
the system of brain-examinations, a schoolmaster's duty 
stands clear before his eyes, and he should allow no 
difficulties to obscure it or interfere with it. He should 
do all that he can to train his boys to become healthy, 
vigorous, good, and happy men. 

And I would suggest as a remedy for the present 
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state of things, that schoohnasters should co-operate, 
and having come to some agreement as to the amount 
of harm which is being done to boys, and therefore to 
men, by the present uncontrolled system of brain-com- 
petition, should then take what seem to them to be the 
best means of making their opinions known. 
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CHAPTEE VL 



FOOD AND TRADITION. 



Whimt it is certainly true that, in one way or another, 
schoohnasters have not neglected the consideration of the 
question of food, and that a boy is, as a rule, provided 
with plentiful and nutritious food, yet much of the 
benefit likely to come to him from its consumption never 
does come, owing to the uncontrolled intrusion of an 
element which disturbs all calculations — ^the intrusion of 
the tuck-shop. 

I am acquainted with a man who was once the head 
servant in a large boarding-house at one of the great 
Public Schools. He was afterwards promoted to a yet 
more important post at another schooL In both places 
one of his duties was to be present at the boys' dinner. 

At the first school the boys had full liberty to go to 
the tuck-shop before dinner ; at the second it was not 
open till after dinner. He told me that, in the former 
case, most of the boys took advantage of this liberty, and 
that consequently it was a quite usual occurrence for 
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them to refuse to eat their dinner; and he contrasted this 
state of things with the eager appetites of the boys with 
whom he has to deal now. 

What, then, does this mean ? It does not mean that 
the boy who had eaten at the tuck-shop, and therefore 
refused his dinner, had eaten there something equivalent 
in nutritive value to that which was provided for him 
by the school ; but that he had temporarily satisfied his 
healthy appetite by a couple of jam-tarts or an ice-cream. 

And what does this mean to the boy 1 Whether the 
schoolmaster who permits the continuation of such a 
custom is ignorant of what it means, I cannot say ; but 
certainly its meaning is well known to every careful 
mother or nurse, and would not be permitted by them 
for a moment. 

Can any one seriously defend such a condition of 
things ? The mere statement of it condemns it And 
yet some such unrestricted commerce of the tuck-shop is 
the rule at Public Schools.^ 

Since, then, the instance that I have given of the mis- 
chievous effects of the present licence in the matter of 

^ I have seen a draft sheet of the profits of the tuck-shop at a 
certain public school. In one year the net profits came to more 
than £500. The tuck-shop is managed by the school authorities, 
and its profits go to the school, which is surely the best arrange- 
ment. But as to what can be said about the expenditure upon 
"tuck" implied by such profits, — ^this is quite another question. 
I have no reason for believing that the boys of this particular 
school are exceptionally addicted to the tuck-shop. 
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the tuck-shop is only a typical instance, it is not too 
much to say that the whole system stands condemned. 
For owing to this, it is impossible that the simple robust- 
ness of a boy's appetite, and therefore of his health, is 
not seriously interfered with. 

But what can be suggested in the way of reform 1 

The tuck-shop must either be suppressed or controlled. 

There is no doubt that the existence of such an insti- 
tution is an anomaly, and a remnant of a state of things 
which, speaking generally, has ceased to exist. For at 
the present time the aim of the schoolmaster is to take 
care that the boy is fed as well at school as he is at 
home. But what should we think of the home where 
the tuck-shop was regarded as a necessary complement 
of the kitchen? Further, there can be no doubt that 
the habit of eating at odd times (even though the food 
taken at these times may be wholesome), is prejudicial 
to robust health, so that not only is the tuck-shop not 
necessary, if proper and sufficient food is provided for 
the boys at their ordinary meals, but it is absolutely 
mischievous. 

If it be determined to do what is best, and suppress 
it> the greatest care must be taken to see that all the 
elements of nutriment necessary for a growing boy, such 
as a plentiful supply of sweet things, and fruit and milk, 
are provided for him at his regular meals, and that these 
meals occur at the right times, and at sufficiently close 
intervals. And tJien let it go. 
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But I fully feel the force of the objection that, until 
the ideas of experts approach more nearly than they 
do at present to some kind of unanimity on the subject 
of what constitutes the best food for young people, it is 
a great responsibility to entirely remove from a boy the 
chance of supplementing, at nature's suggestion, some 
deficiency of diet in the ordinary food supplied to him. 

I would therefore suggest^ 

1. That the tuck-shop be absolutely forbidden before 
dinner. 

2. That the food and drink sold at it be rigidly 
limited to such articles as should be approved of by the 
headmaster, who will, of course, make it his business to 
get the best possible information on the subject 

3. That it be managed by a joint committee of masters 
and boys. 

4. That boys be discouraged from getting anything at 
it between meals, excepting milk and bread and fresh 
fruit, and be encouraged rather to make anything else 
that they may buy there form part of their tea. 

I am persuaded that only under some such regulations 
as these is a boy likely to attain the most robust health 
at school, or the schoolmaster likely to have any clear 
insight into the causes that control or modify a boy's 
healtL 

There are probably very few schoolmasters who do not 
recognise the evils of the tuck-shop under its present 
conditions, and who would not welcome either its com- 
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plete suppression, or some such restrictions upon the use 
that boys make of it as I have suggested. But they are 
prevented either from removing or reforming it, by the 
existence of a bogy which seems to be for ever pro- 
truding itself before the frightened gaze of schoohnasters, 
and leading them astray — the bogy of tradition. " The 
tradition of the school would be too strong for us." 
Now, since I believe that this phantom " tradition " has 
had more to do with the prevention of wholesome and 
necessary reforms than perhaps any other single agency, 
and since we can hardly stir a step in the direction of 
improvement without being warned off the premises by 
this ubiquitous obstructive, I have thought it necessary 
to do what I can to expose it, and show that it really 
has no substantial existence at all, but is verily a ghost ; 
and that after the fashion of ghosts, which are said to 
disappear at the first touch of morning light, it also dis- 
appears whenever it is confronted with the light of truth 
— whenever, in other words, it is brought face to face 
with a great principle. 

Supposing it to be admitted by the masters of a school 
that a particular custom prevalent there is a bad one, 
prejudicial, say, to the robust health and moral welfare 
of the boys, is it a suflSicient apology for its maintenance 
that it is supported by the " tradition " of the school 1 
Is it any apology aft all ] 

And yet almost the only reason why many other such 
abuses as the tuck-shop are not reformed or removed, is 
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that they have occupied the gromid for a number of years 
or generations. The long existence of a custom, its 
tradition, should make us consider its merits all the more 
carefully; and where doubt about these merits exists, 
we should be slow to disturb it. But when once all 
doubt has been removed, and it has been proved bad, 
let us hear no further defence of it. 

Should we hesitate to close a polluted well within the 
walls of an ancient ruin, from which the country people 
were still drawing water and poison, because for cen- 
turies the monks and abbots of old had drawn sweet 
water from it? And so it is with the tuck-shop. In 
the days when boys at school got scanty and poor food, 
it was doubtless of service — ^it suppHed a real want. 
But those days have gone, and it is, in its present con- 
dition, a source of injury to the robustness and health 
of the boys. So let it either disappear altogether, or 
at least be so managed as to do as Httle mischief as 
possible. 

But it is often supposed that there may be much dif- 
ficulty in inducing the boys of a school to part other 
than half sullenly with the old customs of the school, 
even though they are known to be injurious. 

I entirely object to such a supposition. It is cer- 
tainly true that boys are, as a rule, conservative in their 
instincts. But I believe that the hesitation which over- 
comes many a strong schoolmaster, when he is brought 
face to face with the question of reforming or removing 
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an anciently established abuse at an old Public School, 
is not more unworthy of himself than it is unfair to the 
boys, whose conservative inertia he regards it as so diffi- 
cult to overcome. 

The case seems to me to stand thus. If it can once 
be clearly proved to a body of boys that there is a great 
principle underlying the subject which is brought before 
them, and that real mischief of a serious kind is being 
done to the school by the existence of some custom or 
other, then I am quite certain that an overwhelming 
majority of the influential boys, who of course lead the 
fashion, will be entirely on our side in their hearty recep- 
tion of the most radical reform, or actual removal of the 
custom, howsoever ancient it may be, howsoever bound 
up with the tradition of the school But, where no 
great principle is involved, and where the removal of an 
abuse would only imply the removal of an inconveni- 
ence, then, but then only, a boy will be found obstinately 
tenacious of the traditional custom. 

Let me give an example of each of these cases. As 
an illustration of the willingness on the part of school- 
boys to sacrifice tradition, wherever they have come to 
see that a great principle is involved, I shall instance 
the introduction of the reform in the matter of exercise, 
detailed in chapter ii., pages 32-34. 

It must be borne in mind that, though the school 
from which my illustration is drawn was young, and 
might therefore seem to have had no traditions of its 
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own, it nevertheless had been started definitely on the 
lines of the great English Puhlic Schools, and had there- 
fore inherited their traditions. Further, its members 
did feel that it had traditions, to which, as will be seen 
presently, they could cling only too obstinately. But 
as a matter of fact, these particular boys, in this par- 
ticular instance to which I refer, were most unfavour- 
ably situated for carrying out any reform. The prefect 
system had only quite recently been established in the 
school, and these particular prefects were only a portion 
of the whole body, and would have therefore to do that 
which boys specially shrink from doing — place them- 
selves, in a matter involviag open departure from the 
external usages of the place, in a separate position to that 
occupied by the rest of the school Probably only an 
experienced and observant schoolmaster will be able 
completely to appreciate the hesitation that boys in such 
a position would feel in taking such a step. Moreover, 
by adopting this reform they were bringing a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble upon themselves. For not 
only did they undertake to adopt new habits, which 
would mean the surrender of a good deal of personal 
comfort and ease, but they also undertook to see that 
the rest of the house did the same. 

And how was it that they were enabled to play such 
a part — to fling away tradition, and sacrifice self-indulg- 
ence and ease 1 Because they came to see that a great 
principle was at staka This, and this alone, induced 
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tliem both to set aside that which is so dear to a school- 
boy — tradition — aad to forget themselves. 

But that they did cling with schoolboy superstition to 
their traditions, though so lately established, and that 
they did fight for them to the last, where there seemed 
to them to be no great principle at stake, the following 
instance will prova 

Very early in the history of the school we had adopted 
certain school colours, which the experience of years made 
some of us see to be a mistake. We proved to the 
satisfaction of ourselves, and to that of most of the 
leading boys, that it would be better to adopt fresh 
colours; but though they were actually ahnost estab- 
lished, a fresh hullabaloo was raised, headed by some 
of the "old boys," and the old colours, with ahnost 
nothing to say for them except that they had been worn 
for a few years, are there still, and will be, I suppose, 
while the school lasts. Here the proposed reform was 
resisted obstinately, because it was felt that there was 
involved no great principle. 

I have dwelt upon all this at some length, because I 
do believe that one of the greatest, if not actually the 
greatest, of all hindrances in the way of reforms of the 
most beneficial kind, is this bugbear of tradition, and 
the entirely false and unfair judgment constantly passed 
upon boys, with reference to their supposed unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice tradition to a great principle. But it 
is not so. The truth rather is, that it is we who are 
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wrong in not appealing to the highest portion of a boy's 
nature — ^his capacity for self-sacrifice — and in regarding 
him as an obstinate and blind worshipper of the great 
goddess Tradition. Has it ever occurred to us school- 
masters to ask whether perhaps it may not be we who 
are mainly responsible for the enthronement of her, or 
at least for maintaining her in possession of her throne 1 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SELF-HELP — INTELLECTUAL. 

It is impossible for schoolmasters to keep too persist- 
ently before them the idea that a boy's education is 
valuable to himself and the community, precisely in 
proportion as it trains him to habits of reasonable seK- 
reliance, and enables him to stand alone; and further, 
tends to impel him to put into practice in the world the 
good and useful habits which he may have formed at 
school In other words, the benefit to the individual 
and to the country is infinitesimally small, if the boy 
is unable or unwilling to be and to do in the larger 
sphere what he was and did in the smaller. 

As I have said before, what schoolmasters ought 
always to be considering is not merely the hoy as he is 
at school, but the man as he will be in the world. For 
the work of the schoolmaster who looks only at the boy 
and forgets the man, may be almost entirely thrown away. 

Let us first consider the training of the brain, — what 
we call, with a fatal narrowness of conception, a boy's 
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"work." In the old days of the Public Schools, a hoy's 
" work " was, in most cases, left mainly to take care of 
itself. Then came the reaction, which was due partly 
to natural causes, but chiefly to the spur of brain-exam- 
ination. And deep into the bleeding sides of teacher 
and scholar have the rowels been driven. The result is 
the usual one of a free recourse to the spur. 

But let us look the facts in the faca 

Does the intellectual training of a boy at school at the 
present time tend to enable him to stand alone intel- 
lectually when he gets out into the world 1 I believe 
that, on the whole, it does not, but that its tendency is 
the exact opposite. Almost everything is being done 
for a boy, almost nothing by him. The question that is 
consciously or unconsciously being asked by us school- 
masters is, — How can the best brain-examination results 
be most quickly produced ? We have also got into a 
dangerous habit of thinking that a boy can hardly have 
too much assistance, that our object should be to clear 
his intellectual path of all difficulties, to make his way 
quite smooth for him, to do everything for him, and 
hardly (in the extreme case) to allow him to do any- 
thing for himself. A few facts will illustrate these 
various statements. Here is one. 

A young and very intelligent schoolboy of a conmiuni- 
cative nature was contrasting the hardness of the work 
during examination-time at the end of the term, with 
the ease of it during the ordinary course of lessons in 
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the term. His explanation of the difference was as 
follows : "In the ordinary lessons the master does every- 
thing for you, but in the examination you have to do it 
all for yourself." How sad it is to contemplate the 
wasted and even mischievous labour of many a good 
and ardent schoolmaster, and how apt are we school- 
masters to forget that it does not follow that because 
a master's brain is at work, the pupil's is working 
also. The little communicative boy was right — "The 
master does it all for you." The fact he knew, — he 
was but dimly conscious of the result And yet 
he was conscious of it to some extent. For what 
was the result to himi He was exhausted by the 
unusualness of the exercise, the exercise of his brain. 
The master had positively, in so far as in him lay, 
prevented his brain from working during the term. In 
his desire to make all things easy and plain, in his 
ardour to see that he got this and that subject into the 
boy, the boy himself he had forgotten. He had for- 
gotten that intellectual exercise is the necessary con- 
dition of intellectual growth and intellectual success. 
This exercise should, indeed, be carefully graduated to 
the age and capacity of the boy ; but the aim should be 
so to develop the brain by suitable exercise as to make 
this very exercise natural and delightful In doing so 
much for the boy, he had rendered it impossible for the 
boy to do a sufficient amount for himself. The boy's 
brain had been imused, and therefore when the time 
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came to use it, the e£fort was painful, instead of being, 
as it should be, deKghtfuL 

Herejis another example. In this case the hoy was 
older, and the mischief was keenly felt and deplored by 
him. 

Some years ago I went into the rooms of a young 
undergraduate, whom I had known as a boy. He had 
lately left school, after a most distinguished career there, 
which included the gaining of a scholarship at his future 
university. He had attained to an exceptionally eminent 
intellectual position. But on coming to the university, 
he had disappointed both himself and his friends. His 
earlier promise was apparently not being fulfilled. 

When I entered his rooms, I found him at work. He 
was reading Thucydides, and sat surrounded by piles of 
books. In the course of conversation, he told me that 
he was not progressing intellectually; that his great 
difficulty was, that he could not do his work without 
having recourse to much extraneous assistance ; that all 
his difficulties while at school had been explained to 
him and removed with such admirable skill and ability 
by the teaching he had received there, that he had 
felt most distressingly the want of similar assistance at 
the university; that he could not, for example, make 
out his Thucydides without all kinds of aids, such as 
elaborate annotations and translations, — and he pointed 
to the pile of books in the midst of which he had been 
sitting. In a word, he found himself in the water 
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without the accustomed corks, and discovered that he 
could not swim alone. He was depressed and down- 
hearted about his future intellectual success, and 
rightly. But he was made of good stuff, and I thought 
might well be strong enough to throw away all support 
at once, and yet not to sink. So I advised him to begin 
then and there by trying to make out his Thucydides 
without any extraneous aid whatever, and on no account 
to deviate from this rule, until he felt secure against that 
constant sense of dependency of which he complained. 
Certainly this was his only chance, if ever he was to do 
justice to his naturally fine capacities. 

Such a case would, I believe, be found to be a com- 
mon one, if we could analyse the mental condition of 
most boys who had left school after a successful intel- 
lectual career there, towards which they had been much 
assisted by elaborate and constant "coaching," while 
they had done but little independent work for them- 



The truth is, the consequences of using frequent and 
much extraneous aid towards making out a classical 
author are most disastrous. The boy, instead of meeting 
with a constant series of problems presented to him for 
solution, never meets with any. They are solved for 
him, without his ever being aware of their existence. 
He consults dictionary and notes, and in the extreme case 
a translation, before he attempts to solve the difficulty 
for himself. That is, his brain is scarcely exercised at 
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alL Everything has been done for him — all the rough 
places made smooth, either by books or by the master, 
and his own brain is therefore soft and emasculated. 
He becomes less and less inclined for hard intellectual 
e£fort, aud less and less capable of it His classical 
education is actually unfitting him for close mental 
labour, and the longer he pursues such a course, the 
more difficult does it become for him to face really hard 
intellectual work. 

A friend of mine once told me that, when he was at 
school, a portion of his schoolfellows were accustomed 
regularly to use " cribs," and that, without any excep- 
tion, those who had done so had been unsuccessful in 
life, — had failed in their examinations, and failed gen- 
erally. I dp not regard this as a mere fortuitous coin- 
cidence. If I may mention my own experience, I well 
remember the intellectually demoralising effect produced 
upon me by a course of " cribs " at Cambridge. Wish- 
ing to get through a certain author as quickly as possible, 
I read him with a " crib." But in the long-run it proved 
a great mistake. For the habit of getting every difficulty 
at once solved for me had a palpably enervating effect 
upon my brain, and made it for a while quite distinctly 
harder for me to face other authors without " cribs " than 
it had been before. I cannot believe that this expe- 
rience is likely to have been an exceptional one. 

I have insisted particularly upon the demoralising 
effects upon the brain of the use of " cribs," because I 
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cannot think that they would not be rooted out of all 
schools more completely than has hitherto been the case, 
if these demoralising effects were more clearly seen.^ 
Moreover, the "crib" is only the culminating instance of 
what is so prevalent at the present time at Public Schools. 
Too much is done /or, too little by the boy. Elaborate 
notes are modified " cribs." The master when he dictates 
pieces of translation to be taken down by his form is a 
" crib," bound, it is true, in clothes rather than in cloth, 
but still only a " crib." The truth is, that just in so far 
as a system of teaching goes to make a boy intellectually 
independent, keenly interested in his work, and able 
and anxious to do his work by himself, is it useful 
Otherwise it is of little usa As soon as ever a boy 
fairly delights in doing work alone, in whic^i he knows 
that he will never be examined by any master, his real 
intellectual life has begun. After that he is safe, but 
not before. 

An able teacher in a Public School was lately con- 
trasting to me the very bountiful amount of assistance 

^ Surely one portion of the subject connected with ** cribs " has 
somewhat escaped the notice of schoolmasters. At many schools 
at the present time the position of things is as follows. It is not 
an uncommon thing for many boys to use ' * cribs. " But some boys 
refuse to do so, frequently owing to a promise given to their 
parents or friends that they will not use them. Their position 
is one of sore trial, and is felt to be so by their friends, who, to 
my own knowledge, bitterly reproach schoolmasters for their 
want of determination and courage in dealing with the matter. 
And is not the reproach a just one ? 
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now given to boys by masters with the very meagre 
amount given in his day. He added that he was not 
sure that the modem boy profited by it as much as 
he ought to do. But I really believe that schoolmasters 
make a mistake in imagining that boys are lihdy to 
profit by so much help. Nay, is not much of the help, 
given so ungrudgingly by many a master, worse than 
wasted 1 I have before my mind now the instance of a 
schoolmaster, a very accomplished scholar, who used fre- 
quently to re-write almost the whole of his pupils' com- 
position for them. His workmanship was beautiful. 
Many a ripe scholar would have welcomed it into his 
note-book. The boys mostly put it — ^usually unread — 
into the waste-paper basket. How often have I been 
afflicted at the thought of this wasted labour.^ No, the 
labour was worse than wasted ; for the boys who thus 
carelessly threw into the waste-paper basket what had 
cost this accomplished scholar so much labour, suffered 
positive harm by doing so. They were learning to be 
unappreciative of kindness and of exceptional ability. 

^ I am here alluding to the habit of elaborately amending, or 
re- writing, a piece of composition, and simply returning it to the 
boy with very few oral and personal suggestions. But the habit 
of occasionally re-writing portions of the copy of an advanced 
pupil, in his presence, is often the most stimulating thing a mas- 
ter can do for a boy. Many of us, I . believe, could tell how we 
had caught an inspiration from this personal contact of mind 
with mind, and from actually seeing the process of the work- 
ing of a man's mind, especially if the man is really fond of his 
subject. 
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And yet they were not entirely to blame ; much of the 
blame lay with the system. Most boys instinctively feel 
that so much should not be done for them. But whether 
they feel it or not, it is so. 

How, then, confining ourselves to the question of the 
classical languages, can a boy be taught to stand alone 1 ^ 

In the first place, when a book is being read in form, 
I would have no notes whatever to it, excepting what 
might help to explain such history, biography, &c., as 
did not explain itself. 

Under these circumstances, it will be seen that it is 
of very great importance that the author selected should 
be well within the grasp of the form. If a book is so 
difficult as to require elaborate explanation, either by the 
master or notes, before a boy can see its plain meaning, 
it is too difficult, it should not be read; and the best 
test I know of the fitness of a book for a form is — Can 
the large majority of the boys write out a fairly correct 
translation of a portion of it without aay assistance 1 If 
not, it is too hard for them. 

Having then got a book well adapted to the form, 
with no notes, or only such as I have mentioned, how 
can the boys work it so as to acquire intellectual inde- 
pendence ] I venture to suggest a practice which I have 
followed for some years in my own form, with, I believe, 
good results in this direction. When the boys are pre- 

^ It will be apparent that much of what follows is inapplicable 
to the more adyanced boys in the upper part of a schooL 
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paring a translation lesson under my personal supervision, 
they frequently do it as follows : — For the first portion, 
say a third, of the time, they prepare it alone, and with 
no assistance from dictionary or notes, precisely as they 
would do if they were going to write it out in examina- 
tion. Not until they have done this do they have re- 
course to dictionary and notes ; and I urge them very 
strongly to follow the same plan when they are prepar- 
ing their work at night, not under supervision. It is, 
I believe, impossible to over-estimate the bracing e£fect 
produced upon the mind by such a habit, regularly per- 
severed in. Every problem solved makes easier the 
solution of the next Nay, every one fairly tackled, 
even though not conquered, braces the mind for a victo- 
rious effort next time. And it must be remembered 
that it does not remain unsolved at last; it is solved 
next morning when the class meets to translate the. 
lesson. 

Without for a moment presuming to dogmatise about 
details, I believe, if some such practice were constantly 
followed at schools, that we should not find the advan- 
tages of a classical education questioned. For, setting 
aside the question of the information gained by the 
studying of one subject or another, I doubt whether 
there exists aay finer form of pure intellectual exercise 
for a boy, than that of puzzling out, unaided, the mean- 
ing of a classical author which is fairly within his grasp. 

But if the master is to be sure that all his boys pre- 
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pare their classical work during the day, according to 
this method, he must of course oe with them during 
their preparation; and this, unfortunately, cannot always 
be managed under present school arrangements. For, 
turn where we will, we are met by the question of 
arrangements. If the hours of a school are so arranged 
that a boy prepares almost the whole of his work away 
from his form-master, then, of course, the form-master 
has little chance of seeing him individually, or watching 
the working of his system under his own eyes. 

My own belief is, that when a form-master has once 
so chosen his subjects that they are well within the grasp 
of his form, the evening preparation had better be done 
without any assistance, or with the very smallest amount, 
of a merely suggestive nature.^ In this way the boy gets 
into the habit of relying upon himself alone, and knows 
that he cannot expect to have his difl&culties removed by 
turning here or there for help. If he knows that he can 
get such assistance, he will not face the difficulties. In 
fact, it is the " crib " system again. For the essential 
principle of the " crib " is the smoothing away of diffi- 
culties out of a boy's path. But if he knows that 

^ There will, of course, be exceptional cases to which no such 
rule applies. Every housemaster knows that there are some 
boys who occasionally require a great deal of assistance in their 
evening preparation, if they are to get on. But this assistance 
ought to be quite exceptional and quite temporary. If it is not 
so, it is certain that the boy's work is too hard for him, and 
ought to be changed for what is easier. 
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he can get no such assistance, he then learns to face 
his difficulties for himself; and many a difficulty is 
never mastered, only because it is never faced. Next 
morning the lesson is heard. Anything that the boy 
has not been able to make out is explained in class. 
Almost invariably it has been made out by some other 
boy. K not, the master explains it. Thus every boy is 
on equal terms. There is a fair field and no favour, and 
the master knows that whatever he gets from a boy is 
the boy's own, instead of being uncertain, as is now often 
the case, whether it comes from a master, or some other 
boy, or a " crib." 

Of course nothing can be done in this direction until 
the "crib" is expelled from the school; and I know 
well that this cbh be done, if the masters are determined 
to have it done, and appeal to the good sense and fair- 
ness of the boys, and constantly keep the subject before 
them. 

So much for the evening preparation. K done thus, 
a boy does everything for himseK, and so learns to stand 
alone. 

But unless the school arrangements are of such a kind 
that the master spends a good deal of his time with his 
class, while they are preparing their work, comparatively 
little good . can be done. For personal contact with 
the boy and individual observation of him are, of 
course, otherwise impossible. Only by the combination 
of the two methods, — that of preparing in the evening 
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with no assistance, and during the day under the super- 
vision of the form-master, — ^has either boy or master any- 
thing like a fair chance. 

Yes ; the system, the arrangwnents, are of incalculable 
importance. But without the man ? The most faultless 
system and a machine to teach, or the most systemless 
chaos and a man? K such an alternative Were pre- 
sented to us, surely we should not hesitate about the 
choice.^ For let it be understood once for all, that no 
machine can teach. We have heard of one that calcu- 
lates ; but we have never heard, and never shall hear, 
of one that teaches. This is the work of a man. We 
have to train men, men that can stand alone — men with 
character, and courage, and love. Then never can this 
be done except by men. Let there be no mistake 
about all this. But I believe, with my whole heart, 
that, with a truer system of teaching, many a teacher 
would be a truer man, more of a man, than he is now 
under a false system. Many a teacher is narrowed by 
the narrowness of his teaching ideal, and the man 
within him is starved ; and many a one might be broad- 
ened by the broader reach of his teaching ideal, and 
the man within him be nourished. 

When shall it be permitted to the teacher, as he 

^ The test question to apply to all systematisation, in so far as 
either masters or boys are affected by it, is this — Is the human 
being sacrificed to the system ? If so, we may be sure that things 
are wrong. 
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teaches, to look upon the boys before him, and regard 
them, not as beings to be brain-examined only, but to 
be reaUy educated, so as to make them the best men ? 
Once let the master really feel that, in teaching the boys 
who are sitting before him, he is to regard them as 
future men, and the whole horizon of teaching lifts. 

At present, as I have said, the tendency is to regard 
boys as mere brain - examinees, and teaching is thus 
directed more and more into a groove, and tends to par- 
take more and more of the nature of "cram." Many 
evils flow directly or indirectly, wholly or partially, from 
this tendency. Two of them seem to me so specially 
mischievous, so prejudicial to a really fruitful education, 
that I cannot omit calling attention to them hera 

I allude, first, to the supposed necessity for ceaseless 
paper examinations in every subject; and secondly, to 
the pressure thus put upon a schoolmaster to become a 
mere examining machine, and to drop individuality and 
naturalness. 

If by our system of incessant examination in books we 
were likely to produce a love of books, there really would 
be much to be said in its favour ; for a love of books is 
a priceless possession. But, as a matter of fact, we are 
by this means often actually producing a disgust for 
books, or at least an indifference to them, which is 
almost as bad. 

I was once told of a young boy who, on hearing that 
one of Scott's novels had been set for examination at 
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school, exclaimed at once, with much evident feeling, 
" I hope they won't set * Ivanhoe.' " It was his favour- 
ite of them alL He loved it. He instinctively shrank 
from the idea of having to get it up, to be " marked " for 
knowing it He had never loved anything in which he 
had been examined, for which he had been marked. 
This book he loved. Was it one day to take its place 
among the other " lesson books," to be connected with 
marks, and questions, and grinding up for examination, 
which, however valuable and necessary they may be as 
parts of an educational system, and as mental discipline, 
have at least little in common with the element of love 9 
I do not think that we could well go a better way to 
discourage the love for lovable books than to set them 
for examination, and I wish to enter a protest against 
such a practice. I certainly think that masses of the 
literature of our own country should be read by boys 
during school hours ; but it should, in my opinion, be 
read by them under the guidance only of the master, 
who should explain it to them, question them in it, 
stimulate them, so that they might be led to read it and 
such as it by themselves ; show them how great it is, and 
how worthy of their admiration; awaken in them a love 
of it, and show them how worthy it is of their love; 
but should not formally examine them in it at all, and 
should never mark them for it. 

The proportion of boys that would not read such 
books, under such circumstances, with attention and 
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interest, and therefore with much profit, would he, I 
helieve, a very small one. Until schoolmasters have 
given such a plan a fair trial, I hope they will not con- 
demn it, on the ground that boys would not take much 
interest in anything for which they were not marked. 
Boys are not so mercenary as this, unless they are edu- 
cated to be so, by having every subject of education con- 
stantly referred to this standard of marks. I do not 
intend to imply by this that marks can be or ought to be 
entirely dispensed with. I think they have their use, 
and a very definite one. But I fear we may be in 
danger of encouraging the boy to refer everything to the 
standard of marks ; and this, I am sure, would have a 
disastrous effect, would tend to lower the intellectual 
ideal, both in the teacher and the learner. 

The truth is, boys will never do their best work until 
they are fond of it, for its own sak& Such fondness 
arises from various influences, many of them very subtle, 
and difficult or impossible to be traced; but without 
doubt it sometimes can be traced — ^it sometimes comes 
to a boy from his master. The love for it exists in the 
master, and this love is caught by the boy. But such a 
love is not wont to thrive in the atmosphere of " marks." 
In such an atmosphere neither is the master encouraged 
to give, nor the boy to receive, anything that does not 
"pay." The tendency is to make the teaching more 
mechanical, and rob it of its spontaneity; to make it 
more artificial, and rob it of its naturalness. 

H 
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And this brings me to the second of the two eVils, to 
which I have alluded as being more or less traceable 
to the pressure of brain-examination. 

I am quite sure that the influence of a master over 
the boys whom he is teaching is often marred, both in 
its extent and its nature^ owing to the fact that very 
few masters are perfectly natural with their boys. 
This want of naturalness interferes with and narrows 
a master^s influence in many other directions besides 
that of teaching, as I believe any schoolmaster will feel, 
if he reflects upon it. But I am only now concerned 
with the want of it, in so far as it aflects a master's 
teaching of his class. 

There would, I am sure, be added much interest and 
stimulus, and even inspiration, to the teaching of many 
a schoolmaster, if he could but sometimes forget that the 
boys before him were schoolboys, and he a schoolmaster. 
But he will never be able to forget this, until he can also 
forget the presence of two disturbing and deadening in- 
fluences — the presence of competitive brain-examina- 
tion and of professionalism. Of the first I have already 
said something, and it is indeed only to some extent 
under the control of the individual schoolmaster. The 
second is, perhaps, frequently more closely dependent 
upon the first than many of us would believe. But it 
has also an independent origin, and demands some inde- 
pendent consideration. 

Many a schoolmaster, when, duly becapped and be- 
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gowned, he composes himself in his official chair, leaves 
much of his ordinary humanity behind him. The man 
becomes merged in the official 

The man is full of varied interests, full of humour, 
full of love for many noble things, the like love for 
which many of his boys might catch from him — the moTi; 
I say, is full of such things. But the schoolmaster — 
he seems too often to be full of little save the idea 
of grinding through the "lesson," and getting that, 
and that alone, into the boys' heads. Now there 
must, in my opinion, necessarily be a good deal of 
"grind" connected with both teaching and learning, 
though of course this grind need not necessarily be 
impleasant to either teacher or learner. In other words, 
I am no believer in what is called discursive teaching. 
I entirely disbelieve in it. But I also entirely dis- 
believe in the practice of never turning aside from the 
rigid groove into which we tend to be driven by brain- 
competition and by professionalism. And I believe that 
it is not unfrequently the case that a master goes on 
teaching year after year, and inspiring his boys far less 
than he might inspire them, if he were, occasionally at 
any rate, to allow himself to talk to them about what 
he knows and loves, even though this may form no part 
of the official programme, and is not down in the school 
time-tabla 

An interesting example came to my notice, some years 
ago, of the effects of the removal of this superincumbent 
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crust of official schoolmaster'B reserve. It was as 
follows : — 

A schoolmaster was leaving one of the great PubKc 
Schools, after working there for many years, and one of 
the boys who had been for some time in his form had, 
for some reason or other, to go and see him in his house, 
where he was engaged in getting things ready for his 
removal The boy found him in his study, packing his 
books, and as he pulled them down from the shelves, he 
would stop, if he met with a special favourite, and, with 
it in his hands, speak to the boy about it as he could 
speak. For he knew his books and loved them. Then, 
for the first time, the boy knew the man — ^f or then, for 
the first time, the man had forgotten that he was a 
schoolmaster, and that the boy was a schoolboy — ^then, 
for the first time, he had been perfectly natural in the 
boy's presence. But the boy never forgot what he 
heard then from the man about his books, and when he 
told me of it many years afterwards, he said that until 
that day he had seen little in the schoolmaster, as he 
had appeared to his class, but what was dry and unin- 
teresting. For he had never been quite at ease with his 
class, had never been natural with them; and so he 
had done them comparatively little good. 

And are those of us who for similar reasons fail 
to inspire our boys, very few? Many a schoolmaster 
has much influence upon men — ^his colleagues, his ac- 
quaintances, and his friends — ^because he is natural with 
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them. And the same man has comparatively little in- 
fluence upon boys, because he is not natural with them. 
I am not unaware of the difficulties in the way of 
complete naturalness with boys in a class. Such diffi- 
culties are much greater for some men than for others. 
1^0 man, for example, can be natural with his boys in 
class, and so give them of his best, if he cannot keep 
order, or if the keeping of order is a constant effort 
to him; or if, to get the due amount of work out of 
his boys, he has to be constantly driving them — ^if , in 
a word, things do not as a rule go smoothly and pleas- 
antly between himself and his boys; and, above all, 
if he does not feel that he can trust them in all ways. 
But, however difficult of attainment it may be, one of 
the main aims of a schoolmaster should be to be as 
natural as possible among his boys, and to speak to 
them sometimes of the things that he most loves. 

Before leaving this subject, I venture to make the 
following brief remarks upon what should be the general 
aims of the teacher of a class of boys. 

In the first place, he should have a body of general 
principles of education, upon which he should found 
his practical teaching. And he should not merely 
himseK take great pains to ensure the correctness of 
these, and be open to any fresh light; — ^he should ga 
beyond thi& He should also be constantly bringing 
these principles before his boys, and explaining to them 
their reasonableness. I am sure that the custom of 
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appealing to boys in matters of this kind is not practised 
nearly as much as it ought to be. I am sure that boys ap- 
preciate the force of such principles, and are much more 
likely to help a master who appeals to them, in carrying 
them out, than those of us who have not been in the 
habit of bringing such things before boys would credit. 
"We do not, I think, in these and in many other import- 
ant matters, sufl&ciently take boys into our confidence. 

The great primary principle of mental teaching is that 
the boys should help themselves, and be helped, to become 
men of accurate, modest, and fearless habits of thought. 
And in so far as they are to be helped by their teacher 
to become such, they must be able to get from him in- 
formation, examination, correction, elucidation or illu- 
mination, encouragement, and inspiration. Speaking 
generally, while it is of course quite necessary that the 
teacher should possess knowledge, it is to be there in order 
that he may be able to display it, conveying at the same 
time the sense of ease and power, rather than impart it. 
During the definite hours of work, a boy should be gain- 
ing mere knowledge chiefly from his books, rather than 
from his teacher. The main function of the teacher, 
as such, during the school hours, is rather to show the 
boy how to make the best use of the information which 
he is gaining from his books, than himself to give 
him information. To that end he must constantly 
apply the test of questions, whether oral or on paper — in 
other words, he must examine him. But he must not 
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merely show him what is wrong, he must also show him 
what is right — ^that is, along with examination must go 
correction. And whatever the subject be, the nearer he 
can come to showing the boy the touch of a master- 
hand, the nearer to complete perfection and illumination, 
the nearer also will he come towards helping the boy to 
the attainment of intellectual modesty, and dissatisfac- 
tion with whatever is not the best workmanship. And 
no teacher can hope to be really successful who does 
not know how to use the spur of encouragement, who 
cannot instil into his boys the great element of hope. 

All this, and more than this, may the teacher possess ; 
but if he has not got something else to give his boys, he 
will not be a true teacher — ^if he cannot give them in- 
spiration. And for the manufacture of this article there 
is no recipe, save that the man must first be inspired 
himself ; and then, if he will let himself free, he cannot 
but inspire his boys. And to be inspired, and therefore 
to inspire, is not such a very big business as it sounds. 
Eeduced to plainer language, it means to possess deep 
and sincere feelings, and to show them. And how soon 
boys catch this, how soon they are inspired 1 

And so, adhering to great principles, and often talking 
to his boys about them, and with depth of sincere feel- 
ing within him, which he dares to let shine before them, 
remembering also how potent is the gentle spur of en- 
couragement, and the sweet balm of sympathy — so there 
lives and moves among his boys the true teacher. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

SELF - HELP— PHYSIC AL. 

But it is not only in brain-work that our present 
system tends to do for a boy much that he might with 
advantage do for himself. In other departments of 
school life there is the same tendency. 

Let us take the subject of games. 

In cricket, for example, what does the boy do for 
himself which can by any possibility be done for him ? 
The rolling, mowing, and patching the ground;^ the 
measuring of the pitch, and marking out the creases; 
the putting up and taking down the nets, — nothing of 
this is done by him, everything for him, by the profes- 
sional and ground-man. Is this education? Surely all 

^ It is delightfal to read what Lord Bessborough says about 
Mr Grimston, how **he used to work like a labourer in preparing 
good wickets" for the ** First Fifth*' cricket-ground at Harrow. 
(Memoir of the Hon. Robert Grimston, by Frederick Gale. 
Longmans — 1885 : p. 174.) 

Mr Grimston, along with Lord Bessborough, ** coached" the 
Harrow boys at cricket for many years. He died last year (1884). 
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this ought to be done by the boys themselves. There 
are some of us whose happiest recollections as boys axe 
connected with, not only cricket, but the actual making 
and preserving of the cricket-ground. Is a boy doomed 
never to learn at school how to use his hands and 
arms, except in inevitable connection with a ball 1 Our 
national games are glorious elements in a boy's educa- 
tion ; and, in my opinion, we should suffer as a nation if 
we gave them up in favour of anything needing less 
skill, strength, self-command, unselfishness, and courage. 
And not only would the ardour and skUl with which 
they are played be undiminished, but both would, I 
believe, be increased, if the monotony of these games 
were relieved by the introduction of some other form of 
manual exercise, visibly productive and useful, and con- 
nected, if possible, with the common life of the people. 
Once let schoolmasters perceive this, and the sugges- 
tions and carrying out of other forms of manual exercise, 
in all their details, will quickly follow. The smallest 
percentage of Public School boys know how to use a 
spade or a scythe. The extraordinary unhandiness of 
boys in such matters would not be credited by any per- 
sons who have not seen them make their awkward 
attempts at mowing or digging. 

Either we schoolmasters have little conception of what 
the elements are that go to make a real man, or else we 
do not regard it as one of the duties of a schoolmaster 
to do his best to see that these elements are introduced 
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into the life of a boy at scliooL Otherwise I cannot 
believe that we should be satisfied to let a boy leave 
school, ignorant of such manly accomplishments as the 
turning of a sod^ or the cutting of a swathe. For 
if he does not learn such things at school, he is not 
likely to learn them afterwards. Such things are likely 
in the future to be done not hy him but /or him. 

And what does the inability to do such things mean 1 
Or, better, what difference would it make to the man if, 
instead of being utterly ignorant of such things, he could 
turn his hand to them alii What would it not mean if 
he could do such things % 

First, he would love them. And no one who has not 
learned as a boy to use his hands in simple crafts, and 
in primary relations with Nature, knows what this love 
is. And more — ^he would know what it meant to be a 
"labouring man"; he would have that peculiar sym- 
pathy with manual labourers which comes only from 
personal experience ; he would know what such " work " 
meant, and might then have a better chance than most 
men have of possessing a just idea of what is " a fair 
day's pay for a fair day's work " of this kind. 

For — and this is to me a point of supreme interest — he 
would find himself, while in the country, employing his 
hands in other ways than in playing lawn-tennis with 
a certain number of people brought together from all 
the country round — a select circle.^ He would find him- 

^ I fear there is little doubt that cricket, which, as a game, 
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self — as some of us have done — cutting com and grass 
with the labourer, and they would become true fellow- 
labourers. Indeed, this is so. I am not using high- 
flown language, but am only saying what I have found 
to be true. 

Is this a small thing 1 Is it a small thing to possess 
some simple accomplishment which shall help you, 
instead of having to scour the country through to 
find select friends to play games with, to make 
friends in every village, to form the surest and 
sweetest friendships, those that are cemented by the 
pursuit of a common object, which is simple, useful, 
and healthful 1 

Would it be a small thing for schoolmasters to 
help to send out all over England boys naturally in- 
clined to join the people in their ordinary and healthful 
pursuits, and find much of their pastime in doing so, 
giving and getting untold benefits the while ; instead of 
turning out boys who are almost debarred from this 
happiness and privilege, and have to content themselves 

doubtless encourages a healthy mixing of classes, is, in many 
parts of the country, yielding in popularity to lawn -tennis, 
which is at present limited almost entirely to one class; at any 
rate excludes the labouring class. It would be a national dis- 
aster if such a game as lawn-tennis were to take the place which 
has up to the present time been occupied by cricket. A place 
it certainly should have in the national affections ; but woe to 
us if it ever gains the place, and thrusts out games which have 
gone, more than is usually recognised, to give us as a nation 
many of those qualities which have made us great 
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mainly with a nairow section of society and a bat and a 
baU? 

It is an entile mistake to suppose that a boy cannot get 
as fond of such exercises as he does of his games. Few 
boys could have loved athletic games more than I did. 
But the swish of the oar brought with it no dearer sound 
and sensation to me than the swish of the scythe, and 
my pride in my well-used spade was only second to my 
love for my bat. And what was true for one boy may 
well be true for others. 

The fact is, our present school arrangements usually 
render it actually impossible that a boy should practise 
these useful and simple arts while at school, even though 
he may have a natural bent towards such things, and 
may be desirous of following it up. Almost the only 
exception to this narrow and harmful rule is the institu- 
tion of the carpenter's shop. And this is made far less 
of than it might be, 

I would, then, suggest the following reforms, in addi- 
tion to those previously mentioned as having been 
already in existence in some schools. 

All the work on the playing-field should be done by 
the boys themselves. Where this work is of a skilled 
kind — for example, the laying a new cricket-turf, or 
patching an old one — it should be done under the super- 
intendence of a skilled workman, who would naturally 
be the "professional" Some man of this kind there 
must be — ^a man who will look after the getting, selling. 
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and repairing of cricket material, and the management 
of the cricket-ground. And I doubt whether any man 
can ever be so successful in managing a cricket-ground 
and preparing a "wicket," as one who is a cricketer 
himself. Moreover, he certainly will be more generally 
useful if at the same time he is a good cricketer, and 
can, on occasions, help to bowl and to "coach." But 
his chief work should be the management of the cricket- 
ground and cricket material. 

The cricket of the school should be learnt mainly 
from the best of all teachers— example, and should 
be taught by the cricketing masters (who should be 
a necessary element in the staff), and also by the boys 
to one another. And if there is in addition a pro- 
fessional who can take his share in the work of teach- 
ing, so much the better. But the habit of trusting 
mainly to professional bowling for practice is not only 
prejudicial to boys' bowling, but tends also to have a bad 
effect generally upon the eleven. The bowling suffers 
— for the professional is regarded as sufficient The 
character suffers — for who can watch the professional 
pounding away at a member of the eleven with other 
members looking on, and think that all this is not mis- 
chievous to the character of the boysl For they are 
watching as spectators that being done for them which 
they ought to be doing for themselves, to say nothing 
of the general habits of indolence fostered by such a 
system. 
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Eegarding the subject merely from the cricketing 
point of view, my own belief is that the most important 
and necessary of all conditions towards the attainment 
of good cricket is an abundance of good turf — a plentiful 
supply of good " wickets " for the whole schooL As I 
have said, the man who, in my opinion, is most likely 
to see that this is kept in the best order, must be himself 
a practical cricketer as well as a skilful ground-man. Fur^ 
ther, I certainly think that such a man will help towards 
training up good cricketers among the boys. But I am 
strongly of opinion that, if the professional is relied upon 
almost entirely to produce good cricketers, the best crick- 
eters will not be likely to be produced. For cricket is 
no exception to the rule that self-help is the best help. 
Every boy who has any aptitude at all for such games 
can become a cricketer under the following conditions: 
If he has good turf to play upon, occasionally gets some 
practical hints, has explained to him the elementary 
rules upon which the game is based, and, above all, 
takes pains himself both to profit by the practical teach- 
ing and to conform to the rules. 

There is another condition which I believe must be 
satisfied, if cricket is to be made the most of — ^to be the 
most useful — as part of a boy's life at schooL 

A master who thoroughly understands the game of 
cricket should, in my opinion, be looked upon as an 
equally indispensable element in the staff, as a master 
who thoroughly understands any intellectual accomplish- 
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ment. He should be at the head of the cricketing 
department, and should manage this department, and 
should do his best to make it as good and useful a por- 
tion of the school training as it can he made. And he 
certainly will be helped, in my opinion, in making it so, 
if he have under hiTn a thoroughly good and trustworthy 
professional cricketer. And the cricket will be most 
flourishing and most beneficial to the boys at that school 
where the masters take the greatest practical interest in 
it, and join in it themselves as often as possible, especi- 
ally with the lower elevens. A master can often go 
on playing occasionally in such elevens, when he feels 
unable to join in the higher elevens. And cricket, and 
much else that is good besides cricket, will prosper if he 
does so. For the opportunities of meeting boys in this 
kind of way, when both master and boy are engaged in 
a common pursuit other than that of intellectual work, 
are not so frequent perhaps as we should like them to be. 
But if for any reason a master is unable actually to join 
in the games with the boys, he may yet mix with them 
freely and constantly in the cricket-field, and in this 
way masters and boys may get to know more of one 
another in the summer term than in both the other 
terms put together. Do we sufiiciently utilise this 
delightful means of intercourse 1 

All this is so interesting to me that I could not well 
help saying something about it, though it is somewhat 
of a digression from the particular subject which I was 
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considering, and which I now sum up with the remark 
that, whether we consider the training of cricketers only, 
or the training of men, we should take care to see that, 
in cricket, as much as possible should be done by the 
boys themselves, and as little as possible for them. 

And the same principle should be maintained in all 
directions. In football, the putting up and taking down of 
the goal-posts, and the digging of the " touch " lines ; in 
the athletic games, the digging of ditches, the measuring 
of the ground, the putting up of hurdles, &c. &c. All 
and everything should be done by the boys themselves. 
In a word, almost all the work that relates to games 
should be done by theuL In an enterprising society 
there will constantly be new work of this kind — for 
exeunple, the making of a skating-pond, or the extension 
of it when made, and the constant laying of new cricket- 
grounda 

I alluded to the carpenter's shop, and said that more 
might be made of it than was customary at present. 
What I meant was this. What a boy does in the car- 
penter's shop, under present arrangements, is almost 
entirely work for himself, little or none for the school 
Why should not the carpenter's work, in connection with 
material for school games, be done by the carpentering 
boys ? Much of the work now done in the carpenter's 
shop has to be specially manufetctured for the occasion, 
and is of comparatively little use, and in any case is 
mainly selfisL The making and repairing of hurdles 
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and goal-posts, &c., the repairing of sheds and pavilions, 
or the assisting in the making of new ones — here is 
some tangible, useful, unselfish work, that has not to 
be specially manufactured, but cries out to be done. }^ 

Surely much that is both useful and beautiful might 
be added to the school buildings by boy-carpenters 
and boy-carvers. For instance, there is an almost limit- 
less opening for beautiful work in the one direction 
of carving, in wood and stone. And many an "old 
boy " might f oUow up the practice learnt at school, and 
send back to his school contributions of his work. A 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance, whose special training 
happens to have enabled him to form a correct judgment 
on such matters, has no doubt that the boys of a school 
could, under proper guidance, actually build for them- 
selves a school chapeL The work would, of course 
extend over many years, as was the case with almost all 
the great building work in the old days. But, short of 
such an ambitious project as this, much that is useful 
and beautiful might, I am sure, be done in schools by 
the boy-carpenters, and remain as a permanent addition 
to the school and its surroundings. 

I know schools in which most of the above particulars 
have been carried out — everything, I believe, save the 
ambitious scheme just mentioned, and that which relates 
to carpentering, and this latter is so naturally connected 
with the rest, that I have little doubt that it will soon 
follow. I should believe, also, that in proposing such 

I 
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refonnsy I should cany with me almost all school- 
masterSy parental and boys. They may i^gard it as 
difficult to put them into practice, or may think that 
I over-estimate the benefits likely to come from the 
practice of them ; but they would, I should believe, wish 
to see them practised. 

May I also hope that they will further agree with me 
in thinking that the boys at a Public School might do 
some part at least of the work, whether out of doors or 
indoors, which is now done by servants of the estab- 
lishment, or by some of the tradesmen 9 Such work we 
are apt to regard as unsuitable to a gentleman. Should 
we not rather regard it as perfectly natural that every 
boy should take his part in the performance of it 1 

With proper organisation and superintendence, the 
boys of a school might do much of this work, with the 
most trifling amount of labour to each boy, and with 
a real delight in the consciousness of doing such things 
for themselves. And I would suggest that every boy at 
school should be taught some useful and suitable trade ^ 
or manual occupation, and should practise it in a visible 
and useful way, in as close a connection as possible 
with the school buildings, the school grounds, or some- 
thing which has to do with the school 

Into the details I do not propose now to enter. But 
whether they have reference to work indoors or work 

^ Surely there is much wisdom in the Jewish proverb, "He 
who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief." 
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out of doors, such as gardening and agricultural opera- 
tions, the details of the scheme are easily sketched out 
And the results of such practices would be in every 
way beneficial, refining, and beautifuL How wide and 
unlooked-for they would be ; how through them labour 
would be dignified, classes would be fused, gentle man- 
liness increased, and gentility disappear; how, with such 
a spirit as the hearty adoption of such customs would 
imply, our Public Schools would be really national, — 
all this I can say nothing of here. 

I leave these proposals to the consideration of my 
readers, earnestly begging them not to set them aside, 
as a matter of course, on the ground that they are 
visionary and unpractical, merely because they are new 
or unfashionable. 

Much of what I have proposed exists already, to my 
knowledge, in one or two schools. The rest has not 
been proposed hastily, or without much thought as 
to the effect likely to be produced, if such proposals 
were, after due deliberation and careful preparation, 
put into practice. 

And I wish here to restate with emphasis, that whilst, 
in my judgment, some of the reforms which I have 
proposed in the above chapters are of such a character, 
so evidently and glaringly required and so easily prac- 
ticable, that there should be as little delay as possible 
in putting them into practice in all schools; yet that 
there are others which should not be put into practice 
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without veiy careful deliberation. Before some of the 
latter could be introduced with anything like a good 
chance of success, many deep-rooted prejudices must 
be overcome; and this cannot be done in a moment. 
Among such must certainly rank the proposals just 
suggested. I have no desire to see any such proposals 
hastily adopted. Previous to their adoption there must 
have been much preliminary work, much thought, much 
discussion, much persuasion. And they will never suc- 
ceed unless they are aided by something else — ^unless 
they are aided hj faith 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

EXCLUSrVENESS. 

I Must at once say that the subject of this chapter is 
divided by a clear line from most of what precedes. It 
is concerned mainly with the social side of education. 
The diflference is one not of degree but of kind. More- 
.over, the chapter is specially defective, inasmuch as it is 
mainly critical, and only to a very limited extent con- 
structive. Notwithstanding this, I feel so strongly the 
mischievous effects upon the nation of that which I 
criticise, that, though I see the great difficulties involved 
in overthrowing things as they are, and replacing some- 
thing different, I caimot end without calling attention 
to the subject. The subject to which I refer is the 
increasing tendency of Public School education towards 
Bxclusiveness of various kinds. 

For much of this exclusiveness, public opinion, as 
represented by the .Government, is directly responsible, 
and not the schoolmasters. About twenty years ago, 
previous to the passing of the Endowed Schools Edu- 
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cation Acts, there were scattered all over England a 
number of endowed schools which gave a free education 
to the sons of the inhabitants of the district 

There is no doubt that the inquiries of the Eoyal 
Commissions were much needed. It was necessary to 
inquire whether the old system which had been going 
on for centuries was adapted to the wants of the people. 
But I believe that the actual changes introduced have, 
on the whole, been unfavourable to national education, if 
the word education is used in any but a very narrow sense. 

For what has been one main result of those changes t 
It has been to introduce into education the element most 
prejudicial to national progress and national greatness — 
the element of dasa distinction in schools. This will be 
made apparent in the best way by an illustration or two. 

Speaking generally, the endowed schools throughout 
the country have been divided into two classes, — ^first- 
grade and second-grade schools. I will first lake, as 
an example of the former, one of the old endowed 
schools of England. .:'.::::^. 

Under the old regulations, the inhabitants of the 
place in which the school is situated and of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood were, under certain conditions, 
entitled to send their sons to the school, free of charge. 
Under the present regulations that privilege has been 
done away with.^ But an attempt was made to give 

^ I believe that one of the chief reasons for discontinuing the 
free education at this school was, that a number of parents who 
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some compensation for the withdrawal of the privilege. 
A lower school was erected in the place, from capital 
belonging to the endowment of the old school, intended 
to give the boys of the place and neighbourhood what 
is usually called a " commercial education," and to en- 
able them to pass on to the old school That is, it is 
a " middle-class " school Provision is made for receiv- 
ing into it a few boys free of charge from the element- 
ary schools in the place and neighbourhood, and further 
provision for admitting into the old school a few boys who 
have attended the lower school for a certain period, and 
whose parents reside in the place or the neighbourhood. 

The consequences of these changes are quite clear. 
The fees for day-boys at the old school are so high as to 
exclude the sons of aU those who are not well off. 
Those at the lower school are so high as to exclude 
the sons of the poorest classes. 

We have then under these circumstances a great 
school, open, with a few exceptions, only to the richer 
classes. We have another school open, vnth a few ex- 
ceptions, only to those who are at least above the poor- 
were perfectly able to pay for their Bons* education settled in 
the place, and thas qualified themselves technically as recipients 
of a charity to which morally they had no real right. But surely, 
if this were the case, some other remedy might have been adopted 
of a less sweeping nature than that actually adopted. There 
seems a very simple and efficacious remedy available — the institu- 
tion of a poverty test. In this way the abuse that I have men- 
tioned would have been removed, and yet worthy recipients of 
a free education would have continued to receive it. 
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est classea And in addition to these two schools there 
are, of course, the ordinary so-called ''I^ational" schools, 
practically limited to a third class. Is this public or 
national education t Is this educational reform or pro^ 
gressi Is it not rather an instance of most melancholy 
retrogression Y Can the enforced separation of classes be 
anything but mischievous and retrogressive 1 Can there 
be any progress without their fusion? And can this 
fusion be ever produced so surely, so naturally, and so 
easily, as by the mixing of the members of the differ- 
ent classes when they are young f^ l^^t I shall return 
to this again, merely pointing out now that the con- 
sequences of this legislation have been undoubtedly such 
as I have mentioned in this particular instance of this 
first-grade schooL And similar consequences have fol- 
lowed in the case of all first-grade schools, excepting 
that in most cases no attempt has been made to pro- 

^ I am well aware it is often stated that, even under the old 
system, there was no real fusion of classes, that it was, in the 
words of a man who speaks from experience, *'a fallacious mix- 
ture of classes that did not mix." But because such was the 
case at one time, are we right in assuming that it would always 
have been so f Whose was the fault that there was no real mix- 
ture, when the opportunity for mixing existed f Mainly, I think, 
that of the upper and not the lower sections of society. For the 
masters seem usually to have little encouraged such mixture, and 
the boys of the upper classes to have very decidedly discouraged it 
But even now there is a better spirit abroad than there seems to 
have usually been then. Under the old arrangements, the door 
was at least left open. My complaint is that, under present 
arrangements^ the door has been closed. 
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Vide any other kind of education, such as the one men- 
tioned above. 

I will now take an example of a grammaxHschool in a 
country town, which has been turned into a second- 
grade school I select it on account of my intimate 
knowledge of it, for it was the school at which I was 
myself educated. 

It was a free school, and was limited to eighty boys* 
Its doors stood open to all sorts and conditions of boys, 
with absolutely no social test ; and assuredly by all sorts 
and conditions of boys its doors were entered. The sons 
of the leading professional men of the place and the 
sons of the poorest labourer were there. Of the conse- 
quences of this completely indifferent mixing of classes 
I shall speak later on. At present I only notice the 
fact 

The school is now under the new scheme. It is one of 
the second-grade schools. That is, the free education has 
been done away with, and a fee is charged sufficient, and 
I presume intended, to exclude the poorest classea The 
school exists for the middle classes. It is a doss school. 
But its struggle for existence is a very hard one. For, 
although provided with excellent new buildings, and 
having a most active and devoted headmaster, filled with 
the energy and enterprise of youth, its numbers are very 
small I^or is this to be wondered at. The line has 
been sharply drawn, and the school has been defined as 
a middle-class school It is very difficult for any boy to 
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go up sfcndglit from there to the Uniyersities of Oxford 
or Cambridge, or to pass straight from there any of the 
more severe competitive examinations — ^for the age np 
to which a boy is ordinarily allowed to stay is limited 
to seventeen. Owing, then, partly to this, and partly 
to the fact that the school is a middle-class school, 
the professional men in the town and dose neighbour- 
hood prefer sending their sons to schools not labotiring 
under these limitation& Whether a parent desires that 
his son should be able to mix with boys not drawn from 
this one particular stratum of society, or that he should 
have the best chance given him of being intellec- 
tually distinguished — in either case he will not wish to 
send his son to a school of this special character. Accord- 
ingly, in a smaU town, the class that is likely to fre- 
quent such a school is a very limited one 3 and the 
school consequently has not a fair chance. 

But whether such schools are a success numerically or 
no, they are a great failure socially; for they tend to 
intensify and perpetuate one of the most hateful of aU 
elements in soncalled civilised society — class distinction. 
It is undeniable that this is their tendency. What a 
national blessing it would have been if the Government, 
while setting out with the idea of making the schools as 
useful as possible to the nation, had borne in mind that 
this result was most likely to be attained by pursuing 
exactly the contrary policy to that actually pursued — I 
mean by encouraging in every possible way the bringing 
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together of the members of different classes while yet 
young. 

Let me recur to the first-grade school to which I have 
alluded above, and show how greatly its usefulness might 
be increased if it were not merely a class school, as at 
present 

And first with regard to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon the poorer boys who would compose a 
portion of its number under other arrangements. 

They would gain mucL All that is meant by the 
words culture and refinement, in so far as this forms part 
of the atmosphere of a great school, they would have the 
opportunity of catching. And no small portion of this 
would come to them from the masters. For it is hard to 
oveivestimate the possible influence which may be pro- 
duced upon a boy by the daily and hourly contact with 
a superior mind as it reveals itself in the master, not 
only in his individual intercourse with his boys, but also 
during the lessons which he gives to his clasa The 
good manners, the culture, the refinement, which cer- 
tainly do as a rule belong to the more cultivated classes 
— ^these the poorer boys could not but catch in some 
measure from the other members of the schooL 

And the richer — what would they gain by association 
with the poorer ^ Much that is most valuable. 

The greater simplicity and naturalness of life; the 
freedom from a narrow and tyrannous conventionality ; 
the nearer acquaintance with common things ; the f am- 
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iliarity with the concrete straggles of life, — ^in a word, 
reality as opposed to artificiaHty : all this and more than 
this would it be possible for the ordinary Public School 
boy of to-day to gain from a free and familiar intercourse 
with his poorer neighbours. A free and famUiar inter- 
course. This indeed we must be able to . postulate, 
otherwise the mutual benefits will be but smaU. Without 
it there can exist no ease, no mutual understanding, no 
sympathy and friendship. With it all these follow; and 
how much that is ignoble and bitter slips away, how 
much that is noble and sweet attaches itself ! 

But lest it should be said that this is indeed a delight* 
ful picture, which we should be only too eager to see 
represented in real life, but a picture not true to life, I 
will appeal to what occurred at my old school when I 
was a boy there, under the old system. What I have 
been representing as possible- to happen, was precisely 
that which did actually happen, I speak with intimate 
knowledge, for during the many years of my school life I 
mixed with the most complete freedom with the boys of 
all classes. 

It is evident that in recording my own experience it 
is more difficult for me to speak of the effect produced 
by members of the upper classes upon those of the lower. 
But there is the less cause to speak of this, for the good 
effects of it are not usually disputed. I will merely say 
that I believe it to have been good. 

But of that produced by the members of the lower 
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classes upon those of the upper, I can speak with com- 
plete freedom and intimate knowledge ; for I speak of 
the effects produced upon myself and my friends. It 
rendered familiarity and intimacy with all classes per- 
fectly natural to us. It gave us experience of different 
modes of life and thought, and yet showed us that at 
the bottom there was no real difference, that it was 
the outside alone that differed, that the human heart 
beneath was everywhere the sama In fact, it did for 
us exactly what it might have been expected to do. 

Though doubtless the ordinary Public School boy 
possesses many advantages which we did not possess, 
yet in one very important feature the advantage clearly 
belonged to us. The external circumstances of the 
school-days of most Public School men have usually 
been such as at least to isolate them, to confine them 
chiefly to members of their own class. Over their eyes 
the veil has been drawn ; and before they can see clearly 
and naturally, it must be removed by themselves in man- 
hood.. Over our eyes it never was drawn. All through 
our boyhood the vision was unobstructed. Easy and 
familiar intercourse with the poorer classes is natural to 
us. How should it be otherwise ? 

" So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man/' 

Many a man who has not grown up with this as a 
boy, never acquires it as a man ; many only half acquire 
it ; and to few of them (perhaps to none in exactly the 
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same degiee) does it ever become easy, natural, effortless. 
And yet who will deny that this easy, natural, friendly, 
intimate intercourse of all classes would be one of the 
greatest of all national blessings to us f But I am less 
concerned now with entering upon this wide social ques* 
tion, than with pointing out what does undoubtedly 
follow from a free admixture of classes in early boyhood. 

I can, however, imagine it to be allowed that such 
effects would follow, and still many a father and mother 
might believe that the introduction into Public Schools 
of a large element from the lower classes would be the 
means of introducing at the same time another element^ 
which they would regard as most destructive to the 
highest good of their boys — the element of coarseness 
and impurity. 

Many of the best fathers and mothers that I know, 
who have regard to the total good of their boys, are 
deeply in earnest about this question of purity, and 
dare to set moral health above all other considerations, 
in which I need hardly say that I agree with thenu. If^ 
then, I believed that the introduction of a large number 
of the lower classes into our Public Schools would mean 
the introduction at the same time of coarseness and 
impurity, how could I advocate it] But not only is 
this not true, but the exact opposite of it is true. The 
breediDg-ground of impurity is luxury, and simplicity 
and hardiness of life engender purity. The introduction 
into Public Schools of a number of boys whose lives 
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were hardy and simple, would be the introduction of that 
which, so far as such things depend upon externals, is 
nurtured by hardiness and simplicity of life — the intro- 
duction of purity of conversation and Ufa 

But many parents may well distrust a general state- 
ment of this kind, backed up only by the expression of 
an individual opinion that such results would be likely 
to follow the introduction into a Public School of some 
boys from the working classes. They would regard 
as of much higher value the testimony of actual per- 
sonal experience of. the results which did follow such 
an introduction. I make no apology, therefore, for 
again bringing forward my own experience as a school- 
boy, in illustration of this particular point. 

And my experience is as follows: — During all the 
years that I spent at this school, constituted as I have 
described it to be, I can recall no instance in which, to 
my knowledge, any boy belonging to the poorer classes 
committed an impure act, and only one in which such a 
boy uttered an impure word. 

Such was the condition of things in a school contain* 
ing not merely a mixture of classes, but of one where 
there was an enormous preponderance of boys belonging 
to the labouring classes. Does not such an example of 
what did happen square precisely with all a priori 
considerations of what is likely to happen under such 
circumstances 9 

Let us not be content with a mere superficial gaze. 
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We set a great store upon good manners, but the store 
that we set upon good morals is of another kind. And 
good morals would be advanced by a free and friendly 
mixing of classes among the young at school^ to a greater 
extent than any of us would believe who had not re- 
flected upon it with open minds ; and to a greater extent 
perhaps than any of us can believe who have not seen 
with our own eyes what its effects are. 

But if the best effects of all kinds are to follow to 
both classes, then one condition must be fulfilled There 
must be no distinction of classeSy I do not say shown, 
but even felt, among the different boys at schooL Other- 
wise good-bye to ease, familiarity, friendship ; and good- 
bye, therefore, to mutual benefit. In the class-room, in 
the playground, in the chapel, there must prevail the 
ease of equality ; and then — and then only — ^will there 
follow the familiarity of fraternity, and all the resulting 



I have spoken of the evil results of class legislation 
in educational mattera But in these matters, as in 
others, legislation has only followed public opinion ; for 
previous to legislation, the same tendency towards class 
exclusiveness had been apparent. The starting of such 
schools as Marlborough and Cheltenham, quickly fol- 
lowed by such as Clifton and Haileybury, are examples 
of this. 

Now it must be at once recognised that such schools 
have been very successful in all respects, as class achools. 
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Further, it would be untrue to say that their pro- 
moters, in starting them, had before them the motive of 
encouraging class-education. Their motives were mixed, 
and were for the most part very laudable one& But 
might not all that they desired have been carried out 
on the lines of the old foundations 1 That is, might not 
many of the old grammar-schools, sown broadcast all 
over the country, have been utilised, touched with new 
life, supplied with new blood, and yet have retained the 
old blood 1 

To take some instances. Surely many an old Founda- 
tion could have been utilised, as, for example, Eugby 
and Uppingham have been utilised, and yet at the same 
time have included the poorer members of the neigh- 
bourhood, and thus have been a great local and national 
blessing. It is impossible to over-estimate the social 
influence that must have been inevitably produced 
throughout the country, if (1) the old Foundations had 
had infused into them the new life such as has been 
the case at Eugby and Uppingham, and had at the 
same time encouraged the entrance of the poorer classes ; 
(2) the energy which has created schools of the Marl- 
borough type had been directed to revivifying other old 
Foundations all over the country, also encouraging the 
poorer element to remain. 

Is not the broad, wholesome, healthy atmosphere 
which pervades the writings of such men as Sir Walter 
Scott and Dr John Brown, and their intense and living 
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sympathy with and knowledge of the poorest classes, to 
be hugely traced to the experience they unconsciously 
gained as boys at school? Dr John Brown himself ^ 
speaking to me once of the variety of classes that fre- 
quented the Edinburgh High School, and its democratic 
constitution when he was a boy there, expressed it as 
follows : that your coachman's son might be the " dux,'' 
and your own son the ''booby," of the same class. 

Any move in the direction of a return to this whole- 
some and natural blending of different classes at school 
should be welcomed by all who love to see that healthy 
breadth of mind, which cannot exist to an equal extent 
where the youth of a country do not mix freely and 
indifferently at school 

I must add something to meet an objection which 
comes from some of those who heartily believe in the 
beneficial social results that would follow the blending of 
classes in schools. The objection is this : '' It is impos- 
sible for boys belonging to the upper and lower, the 
richer and poorer classes, to be taught the same subjects 
at school The educational curriculum at public schools 
is calculated for boys who stay till they are seventeen 
or even nineteen years old. Such an education is surely 
ill adapted to the peasant's son, who is to leave at thir- 
teen or fourteen. Different subjects must be taught to 
the different boys, and in different ways." 

There ought, in my opinion, to be no such sharp Hne 
drawn between manual workers and mental workers. The 
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manual worker should continue to be a mental worker, 
after he has left his first school and begun to earn his 
bread. Precisely the same subjects should, in my opinion, 
be taught to every boy at school,^ whatever be his destin- 
ation after he leaves school, till he has reached a certain 
standard ; and then the manual workers should continue 
for years to be half-timers, and besides carrying on a 
^'liberal education," should pursue such branches of 
study as were best adapted to their various callings. 
They should, that is, specialise in precisely the same 
way as in some Public Schools a boy is allowed to 
specialise after he has attained to a certain position in 
the school, and has shown a certain proficiency in some 
common subjects of study. 

But whether or no we can see our way at present to 
an education of this kind, which is carried on for years 
on the half-time principle, and which alone can ever 

^ One argument in favour of teaching the same subjects to all 
young boys in all schools will, I am sure, appeal forcibly to 
every one. Only in this way is it possible to give every boy a 
fair chance of getting on. For unless boys can be examined in 
the same subjects, they cannot be compared. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing illustration will be useful to explain my meaning : — One 
of our great Public Schools educates, free of charge, a certain 
number of poor boys of humble origin* It is a noble work. 
But, as things stand at present, this free education is given only 
to boys who are distinguished in mathematics ; for their educa- 
tion has not included classics. Accordingly, unless a boy of this 
kind happens to have a mathematical brain, he cannot of course 
reap the advantages of this free education. He has had no 
means of developing, for example, the linguistic faculty. 
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make ns a really educated people, I hope to be able ta 
show that, 80 far from the simultaneous pursuit of com- 
mon subjects of education by the upper and lower classes 
being mischievous to either or both, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to both, not only socially, but intellec- 
tually. Contrary to what might usually be thought 
likely to happen, the intellectual benefit would, I 
believe, belong specially to the upper classes. For 
there would be necessitated a reform in the subjects at 
present taught to young boys of the upper classes, which 
I believe would tend greatly to their intellectual ad- 
vancement The reform that I allude to is as follows : 
Setting aside, for the moment, the question of the blend- 
ing of classes in schools, there should be a certain com- 
mon ground of knowledge which every boy should be 
obliged to cover, up to a certain standard, whatever kind 
of school he was at, and whatever was to be his future 
occupation in life. Let the methods of teaching such 
subjects, and the books employed in teaching them, be 
as various as possible, but let there be a rigidly pre- 
scribed minimum of certain subjects, which should be 
necessarily learned by every boy before he proceeded 
further in his studies. And let these subjects be such 
as should be best suited to train the growing capacities 
of a child, and to give it that description of knowledge 
which it would be of most benefit to the child to pos- 
sess — ^that minimum without which no person can be 
regarded as educated. 
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r Now I think it will be easy to show that the 
subjects taught at present to young boys at Public 
Schools, or at the schools which are preparatory for 
Public Schools,^ are not well calculated to fulfil either of 
the two conditions mentioned above. That is, they are 
tiot ad useful as they might be, either in the light of 
trainers, sharpeners of the brain, or as mediums of useful 
and really indispensable knowledge. 

For let us, before considering reforms, take the sub- 
jects of intellectual education usually taught to a young 
boy preparing for or actually at a Public SchooL 

Speaking generally, a boy from ten to fourteen years 
old is usually being taught the following subjects: — 
Latin, Greek, French, a certain amount of English, 
Geography, History, Arithmetic, and either Algebra or 
Geometry, or both. 

It would, I think, be quite possible to construct a 
practicable system of mental education more likely to 
be of benefit to a boy, whether we regard it from the 
point of view of imparting information or training and 
sharpening the brain. For such a system as this cer- 
tainly tends to muddle and confuse the boy, and almost 
(as far as the system goes) prevents his brain from being 
developed, trained, and sharpened. Instead of giving 

2 A headmaster of a Preparatory School tells me that most of 
the Public Schools seem to him to be giving less and less encour- 
agement to the study of English at Preparatory Schools, at least 
if this can be assumed from the kind of papers that are set in their 
scholarship examinations. 
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him sucli and so many subjects as shall enable him to 
proceed legolarly and progressively from the lower to 
the higher branches of the subject, it no sooner sets him 
agoing in one subject than it starts him in another, 
before he has had time to master more than the merest 
rudiments of the first. It is as though a mother, instead 
of encouraging a child to walk and then to run, were to 
content herself with providing it with half-a-dozen 
perambulators of different shape and make, and let it 
take its exercise alternately in these. We should think 
this a strange method of training a child to be physically 
capable. But we really are doing precisely this in our 
mental training of young boys. We keep them for 
years shifting about in half-a-dozen mental perambula- 
tors, when they ought to be walking and running with 
sure and progressive steps. We confine them, as I have 
said, to the rudiments of many different subjects, besides 
confusing their young brains with a medley of such 
subjects, one following the other in rapid and bewilder- 
ing succession. 

Let us now consider how things may be improved. 
The reform will lie in the exactly opposite direction to 
that which is being now taken — ^that is, in the direction 
of simplification and progressiveness. With this combi- 
nation, and I believe with this only, we may hope to 
give a young boy the education adapted to his develop- 
ing powers. The main subjects that he takes up should 
be few in number, and he should follow them up, step by 
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gtep, to their higher branches. Let us apply this general 
rule to particular details and particular subjects. 

As things stand at present, a boy intended for a Public 
School education usually begins Latin not later than at 
ten years old. Before he has done more than master the 
merest elements of Latin, he begins Greek, and thus 
some of his time is given to another series of rudiments. 
The same may be said of French, which he is usually 
expected to begin about the same time. He is also doing 
arithmetic, and frequently either algebra or geometry, 
or both. Meanwhile he is devoting a very small portion 
of his time to the study of his own language, of which he 
has, and continues to have, so imperfect a knowledge as 
to interfere most disastrously with anything like a com- 
prehensive knowledge of any other language ; for all his 
linguistic attainments are of a most elementary descrip- 
tion. He is actually prevented, as far as the system 
goes, from progressing. He is still in mental swaddling 
dothea Surely we can discover some better method 
than this for educating, drawing forth, his developing 
faculties. I venture to make some suggestions towards 
reconstruction, without desiring in the smallest degree to 
dogmatise about details. 

First of all, until he is at least ten years old, he 
should, I think, confine himself almost entirely to the 
grammar and literature of his own language, and to 
arithmetic. It is, of course, impossible to lay down 
precise limits of age after this. Much depends upon 
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the particular boy; but, bearing in mind always the 
importance of the two principles of simplification and 
prpgressiyeness, no boy should proceed to any other 
subject of study till he has been steeped in his own 
language, and has become a good arithmetician. After 
this, he may begin another language and another branch 
of mathematics. 

I venture to say that a boy whose education pro- 
ceeded on these or similar lines, would astonish us 
by the ease with which he would absorb new sub- 
jects, after having thoroughly mastered the old ones. 
For example, if he had steeped himself in English^ 
and thoroughly mastered all the elementary portions 
of Latin, and read a good deal of it, I believe that 
he would master the initial difficulties of Greek, and 
proceed to the more advanced study of that language, 
in a way at present rarely familiar to us. For he 
would bring to bear upon the subject a brain already 
thoroughly trained and accustomed to the solving of 
difficult problems. 

I must add a word upon a not uncommon, though as 
I think mistaken, idea, that unless a boy is learning a 
number of different languages, it is hard to introduce a 
sufficient variety into his studies — that English is not 
enough ! But is it really possible to estimate the variety 
of intellectual occupation and entertainment that lies 
open to any one who can read the English language) 
For myself, I think it would be well to give a boy a 
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very large range of subjects over which to roam, — a 
great "variety" of subjects — ^provided always that the 
medium through which the knowledge is conveyed is 
one familiar to him. In reality, the assertion that a 
devotion for a longer period of years to a smaller selec- 
tion of mediums of knowledge, such as English alone in 
language, would tend to curtail the variety of mental 
entertainment, is the exact opposite of the truth. The 
more complete a boy's grasp of his own language, 
the greater is the variety of possible intellectual exercise 
open to him. It is the constant application of the mind 
to the mere elements of a variety of different subjects 
which is really monotonous, if we only carefully consider 
what this implies. 

Proceeding, therefore, on what I believe to be the 
only true principles of mental training for the young, we 
solve at the same time the other problem — the problem 
of how to teach the children of the poor man and the 
rich man the same subjects, without doing injustice to 
either. 

Let every boy pursue, till about the age of fifteen, 
the same subjects of study, with, of course, special pre- 
cautions against introducing him to any branch of know- 
ledge beyond his years and his understanding. Let 
him master the details of the history and geography, 
physical and political, of his own country, and let 
him have a good general knowledge of the history 
and geography of other countries. Let him have 
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devoted himself to the liteiature of his own country, 
and have filled his mind with stores of useful and 
delightful knowledge, including an acquaintance with 
some of the investigations of modem science, which 
can now be read in many delightful books, and easily 
understood by an average boy. Let him also have 
studied his own language grammatically, and have made 
a good start in Latin or some other language. And 
let him be made a good arithmetician, and have done 
plenty of problems in arithmetic. Contrast such an 
education, both for the information acquired and the 
sharpening of the brain, with the miserably inadequate 
results of the present system. 

There is nothing, I think, to be said for the present 
stationary muddle which characterises the so-called 
education of a young Public School boy under the 
present system.^ 

^ I cannot but believe that most schoolmasters, if they investi* 
gated the subject with open minds, would be compelled to allow 
the justice of the following remarks, which were lately made 
by the headmaster of a great school : '^ We are on the wrong 
tack. There must be something wrong when the average boy 
leaves school, and, after devoting so many years to the study of 
Latin and Greek, is only able to spell his way painfully through 
an ordinary Latin or Greek author. " Yes ; we are on the wrong 
tack. I am not now able to enter into the enormous subject of 
mental education ; but I cannot forbear sapng that it remains a 
mystery to me that the Public Schools should, year by year, 
allow boys to leave them, after years of what is called a 
'^ classical" education, without any but the most flimsy know- 
ledge of general history or general geography. Such ignorance is 
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The same prmciples of education — simplificatioii and 
progressiveness — should be carried out when dealing with 
all boys ; and every British boy, of whatever rank in 
society, should devote himself to the same subjects of 
study, until he has arrived at a certain proficiency in 
them. Speaking quite generally, we may expect him 
to have done so when he is fourteen or fifteen years 
old. 

Setting aside the intellectual benefits likely to follow 
such a system of education, and confining ourselves for 
a moment to the social benefits, which of us could set a 
limit to the possibly beneficent results to us as individ- 
uals and as a nation, if there was among us a conscious- 
ness that we were possessed, all of us, of a great 
common stock of knowledge — much of this knowledge 
being that which concerned us as citizens of a country 
possessed of a history so varied and so great ) 

But I cannot end without saying something more 
upon this subject In stating that the Endowed Schools 
Commissions did, in my opinion, commit an error of 
judgment in the policy which they pursued, I am quite 
aware of the position that I am taking up. For the men 

very rarely supplemented in after years. For the continuons and 
detailed work (much of which depends upon the memory), neces- 
sary as ft foundation, is distasteful, and often almost impossible, 
to the man who is occupied with many other engrossing subjects. 
He therefore usually remains during his life in pretty much the 
same condition of ignorance upon these subjects as he was in when 
he left school. 
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composing the Commissions were distinguished men, and 
deeply desirous of refonning Public School education, 
so as to make it as useful as possible to the people. 
This I fully believe. But I believe at the same time 
that, eminent and earnest as they were, they made a 
mistake in drawing such sharp lines in education as 
they did draw. They did what they conceived to be 
the best for the nation, but in my opinion they were 
wrong in thinking that what they did do was the best 
for the nation. 

The situation, as I understand it, was as follows : — 
When considering how best to reform Public School 
education, they had before them two possible courses of 
action — the one easy, complete, and simple. This 
course was the division of school-work and the division 
of classes into a, b, c. Its uniformity, its apparent 
finality and thoroughness, were irresistible, and it 
prevailed. 

The other course was not so easy, or simple, or com- 
plete. It would have left a great deal to be done by the 
schoolmasters. There would necessarily have been much 
dependence upon the human element, and little on red- 
tape. But it was not uniform, and it did not seem likely 
to be final, and might even have appeared not to be 
thorough. So it had no chance with the other. Once 
more red-tape measured its strength with human nature, 
and red-tape prevailed. 

We must not forget that the earnest ^d eminent 
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men who proposed and earned out these educational 
measures were merely adopting the common, though, 
as I venture to think, erroneous idea that, in matters 
of education, differentiation is growth. I do not know 
that this idea can be better expressed than in the fol- 
lowing words, used by a man whose opinions on such 
a subject are of great weight, when defending the estab- 
lishment of schools of different grades. *' It is," he says, 
'' but a natural instance of growth and differentiation of 
functiona Different hinds of education are required, 
and two schools instead of one is the natural way of 
doing it." It will have been seen that I have en- 
deavoured to show that different kinds of education, and 
therefore different schools, are not required in at least 
the early stages of education. 

I must repeat that I do not regard it as a light thing 
thus to differ from the deliberate action of the able men 
and educators who proposed these educational changes, 
and those who support them now. I have not done so 
without endeavouring to look into the subject in all its 
bearings. But the more I have considered it, the more 
deep has the conviction become that the policy which 
they adopted, and which is now continued, was and is a 
mistaken one. If I am wrong in this conviction, it is not 
likely that my error will not be demonstrated. If I am 
right, I have so much faith in the good sense and good 
feeling of the community, as to believe that steps will be 
taken to encourage the mixing of classes in schools, and 
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that the undoahtedly great difficulties in the way of such 
a reform will somehow be surmounted. And I do most 
certainly believe that schoolmasters would, as a body, 
earnestly forward such a movement, in so far as the for- 
warding of it would depend upon them. And would it 
not, when once started, depend almost entirely upon 
them) 

And so I leave this subject — ^reluctantly ; for there is 
none, I believe, of greater importance to us as a nation, 
and I fear lest I should still have failed to make my 
readers feel how important it is. 

Public Schools, then, are class schools, and as such 
are necessarQy limited in their range and sympathies 
— limited to a class. But we seem determined to yet 
further limit the limitation. JNTot only are some schools 
specially identified with the upper upper or the lower 
upper, the upper middle or the lower middle classes, 
but we seem determined, if possible, to confine our 
schools to select selections of these very subdivisions 
of classes. One school, for example, favours the sons of 
clergymen, another those of soldiers. Further, as soon 
as a school becomes very popular, its tendency is to raise 
the standard of its entrance examination and to press 
its superannuation rules, and, in fact, to prevent alto- 
gether the dull boy from entering the school; or if, 
owing to the skill of his previous preparation, he has 
managed, though dull, to gain entrance, to get rid of him 
as soon as possible. Is this national education) Is 
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it not rather sectional ) For what are the constituents 
of a flourishing Public School at the present time) 
They are as follows: — 

A selection of hoys from a special class; and that 
section of the class must not be too weak in body, or 
dull in mind. These boys are mainly confined in their 
bodily exercises to a few games, and are, with few ex- 
ceptions, carefully guarded from doing any manual work 
of any kind. Their, intellectual exercises are chiefly 
such as are required for the various brain-competition 
examinations. 

Is this national education ) 

And the holidays come, and they are fortunate enough 
to be in the country. But they have no knowledge, 
either from books or experience, of things that belong to 
the people; and since they cannot occupy themselves 
with the work of their hands, as do the ordinary country 
people, they have to occupy themselves with games, or 
with "game." 

Is this national education ) 

But are the boys to blame ) Or are their elders 9 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing chapters I have been constantly 
alluding to the influence exercised upon a boy by his 
surroundings. I must add a few words having special 
reference to the influence exerted by such surroundings 
upon purity and religion. 

It is doubtless true that '' even in a palace life may 
be lived welL" That ia, a pure and wholesome life may 
be lived by a man in the midst of luxurious and emascu- 
lating surroundings — ^provided that to these surroundings 
he does not conform. But let it not be thought that 
any man who willingly yields to the demoralising in- 
fluences of luxurious surroundings, and identifies himself 
with them, can by any possibility lead a wholesome life, 
or a really moral one. He may, indeed, refrain from 
acts of gross immorality; but his moral condition, no 
less than his physical one, is unwholesome. 

There is no salvaUonfor us, either as individuals or 
as a natiouj unless our lives are to be made simple and 
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hardy. There is nothing hat disease^ decay^ death — 
jphysicaly menial, moraly spiritual — in luxury. Immor- 
ality and decay, individual and national, accompany 
luxury: for luxury is the very breeding - ground of 
immorality. 

The responsibility, therefore, that rests upon school- 
masters in this matter is very great. For the prevention 
of luxury in schools certainly rests in our hands. We 
can, if we will, with complete certainty, make the lives 
of boys, while at school, simple and hardy. That is, 
we can do away with luxury for them whilst they are 
at school And though the mere presence of this hardi- 
ness of Uf e will, of course, not necessarily ensure purity 
of life, yet it will go a long way towards encouraging 
it ; and certainly the absence of such hardiness of life 
goes at least a long way towards encouraging impurity. 

And is there nothing to be said about the relation 
between a healthy and hardy life, and religion?^ 

Amid all the religious controversies of to-day, so 
many and often so bitter, we should do well to remind 
ourselves of the aspiration of the poet, when he writes — 

" Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps sonL" 
We should do well to remember that from the lips of 

1 " It is a curious thing, which I remarked long ago, and have 
often turned in my head, that the old word for 'holy* in the 
Teutonic languages, heiligj also means 'healthy.' ... I find 
that you could not get any better definition of what *holy' really 
is than * healthy.*" — Carlyle*s Inaugural Rector's Address at 
Edinburgh University, 1866. 

L 
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any man whose life is artificial and luxurious, we must 
not expect to hear what is true regarding religion. We 
should not forget that flesh does help soul, and that the 
life of a man should be a simple and a healthy one, if 
he undertakes to instruct mankind upon what is or what 
is not religious truth. Is not a simple and healthy life 
the first condition of clearness of sight? Is it not 
perhaps the only condition ? The indoors man, the un- 
healthy man, the luxurious man, does not give himself 
a fair chance of seeing what is true. Is, indeed, the 
whole truth in anything, which is not capable of being 
arithmetically demonstrated, likely to be perceived by 
any but by him whose life is simple and hardy and 
healthy 1 

But, as we have seen, if the practice of a simple and 
hardy Hfe ends at school, comparatively little good has 
been done. And if a boy or a man leads a simple and 
hardy life against his will — ^nay, if he does not come to 
love such a life and to hate the life of softness and 
luxury — ^then he is likely enough to yield to the wiles of 
luxury, whensoever it may be open to him to change 
his manner of life. Therefore we must look beyond the 
school And we must not forget that no heroism, no 
voluntary surrender of self, is, or ever can be, possible to 
the manhood of a coimtry, if it willingly surrenders itself 
to softness and luxury. 

I have dwelt much and in many places upon the 
responsibility laid upon schoolmasters in all matters 
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directly affecting a boy's health and character, and have 
alluded little to the responsibility of parents ; for with 
parents I have not been immediately concerned. But I 
beseech them now to reflect upon the consequences likely 
to befall their boys, if, instead of finding in their homes 
a simple and hardy regimen of life, from which a healthy 
purity naturally flows, they find there softness of living 
and luxury, from which there naturally flow an un- 
healthy impurity and vice. 

Supposing that a boy is so fortunate as to acquire at 
school simple and hardy habits of life, and learns to 
believe in such and to love them ; supposing also that 
he finds quite different habits prevalent at his home — 
habits of softness and luxury — what a cruel conflict 
of beliefs and loves is imposed upon this boy by his 
parents 1 He has learnt to love his school, and all its 
wholesome and hardy habits. But his home is yet 
dearer to him — th6 love for it is of another kind. And 
this home is a luxurious home. The more he loves his 
home and home things, the more prone he is to follow 
what he sees thera Alas, that he so often sees there 
a so-called civilisation which has degenerated into 
effeminacy, and a so-called refinement which is only 
luxury! And this is likely to be all the more dan- 
gerous and fatal to a really manly life, inasmuch as it is 
veiled, and seen by the boy linked with all the sweet 
charms that belong to home, and recalled with a fatal 
love long years after by the man, as he turns back to 
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the scenes of his boyhood, now become dearer and 
dearer, as they are idealised by that magic artist 
memory. 

There is much to be reformed in our schools. We 
know it £ut is there no reform needed in our homes 1 
Surely the imited influence of schools and homes is not 
too much, if we are to save our youth and our country 
from the dead hand of luxury, and set up some higher 
idol of worship than this luxury and her necessary 
ministrant, riches. There are signs, I think, that these 
two deities have had their day. And it is time. It is 
time that we should really ask ourselves with all serious- 
ness — What, after all, is the education for boys which 
is most likely to end in producing real men ) 

For surely it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there never has been a time in the history of England 
when so much depended upon the right training of her 
youth as the present time. Whether we regard home 
affairs, colonial, or foreign, this is true. Eobustness, 
courage, thoughtfulness, self-sacrifice, devotion to great 
principles — ^if our young men are not to possess these, 
the future of England will be a disastrous ona She 
will be great in nothing. But with a youth possessed of 
such qualities as these, her future must be glorious, and 
she must be great. And this we may then be sure of, 
and need fear nothing at home or abroad, whether we 
are visited with peace or with war — England will be 
great, because her sons are great. 
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All this I seem to see clearly, and I believe it intensely. 
And therefore the responsibility laid upon us as school- 
masters is, in my eyes, enormous. For the question 
that we must put to ourselves is this — ^Will the train- 
ing that our hoys receive from us at school help them 
to become men such as shall make their country or mar 
her? Surely the greatness of the object upon which our 
eyes are fixed is sufficient to obliterate all such really 
small considerations, as the particular success of our own 
particular schools in training boys to pass competitive 
brain-examinations. Surely we can, at a time of acknow- 
ledged crisis in our national history, rise to the great 
idea of making our schools really national — that is, a 
real blessing to the nation at large. Whilst not for- 
getting the boy as a member of his school, surely we can 
remember also the man as a citizen of his country and 
a son of England. 

If we had a deep belief in all this, we should be 
unable to do otherwise than transform much of what is 
bad in our school education, and should thus do no little 
to transform much of what is bad in our country. 

And much that is now looked upon as in no sense a 
useful or even possible portion of school training, would 
at once be recognised as not only useful and possible, 
but would be seen to be of infinitely vaster importance 
to the nation than much of all that which goes to make 
up school education to-day. 

Much, surely, of the poorness and of the smallness that 
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choracteiises many of us as men is due to the poorness of 
the training which we received as boys. It is the greatest 
mistake to suppose that boys are not capable of grasping 
and appreciating the noblest and the greatest principles. 
I am sure that most boys contain within them great 
capacities for high heroism and self-sacrifice. The germs 
of such things are there. But they are apt to die of 
atrophy, owing to the little exercise that is given to 
them at school^ so that, when they get out into the world, 
they just swim with the stream — the stream of selfish 
competition, and the stream of ease and luxury ; and so 
good-bye to greatness and kindness, and to simplicity 
and hardiness of life. 

Show schoolboys the greatness of much that they are 
now apt to think little, and the littleness of much that 
they are apt to think great ; show them that what may 
seem small things, such as regular open-air exercise and 
the like, are really great things, involving the health 
and vigour of themselves, and therefore the greatness 
of their country; train them not only to conform to 
methods of true living at school, but to believe in 
them and to love them, because they contain true prin- 
ciples of life, and the following of them will lead to true 
and great lives ; keep before them continually not only 
their boyhood and their school, but their manhood and 
their country ; make them feel that the only noble and 
the only happy condition is the condition of self-sacrifice; 
let their daily lives at school be full of a training which 
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not only holds all this before their eyes as a beautiful 
ideal, but as an actual accomplished fact ; get them to 
love the things that are healthy, simple, and unselfish, 
and to hate all that is opposed to these, and make them 
therefore almost inevitable practisers of such things in 
themselves, and persuaders of them to others, — do all 
this, and i'^ can he done, — and the thousands of boys that 
every decade leave our Public Schools and become part 
of the men of the nation, will be a greater blessing to 
their country than it has perhaps entered into our hearts 
to conceive. 

But confine them mainly to their school or their 
"house," and din that into them, so. that they forget 
their country ; exaggerate the importance of marks and 
brain-competition, and lay little stress (at least in actual 
practice), upon hardiness, and courage, and self-sacrifice ; 
accustom them to have most things of all kinds done for 
them, and to do as little as possible for themselves ; send 
them away from school with an almost complete igno- 
rance of how to use their hands, unless to throw or catch 
a ball with them; teach them nothing (as part of the 
regular school education) which will enable them to take 
their places in the towns and villages, by the carpenter's 
bench or in the blacksmith's shop, or to drive the plough 
for a day with the ploughman or mow with the mowers ; 
let them think it an absurdity or a degradation to assist 
in keeping clean the houses in which they dwell, or to 
black their own boots; let them regard such homely 
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duties as fit to be done by English "gentlemen" only 
when they are in the colonies, and as relegated to " fags " 
at school, or to " cads " in their own country ; in a word, 
teach them (as far as this can be done by the daily in- 
culcation of the lessons which they leam by the daily 
practices of their lives at school) that the only 
education befitting an English "gentleman" is that 
which leaves him almost wholly ignorant of all that 
would fit him to become a " working man,"— do all this, 
and leave all that imdone — and what of the men whom 
we schoolmasters are training at school 1 

Bid them indeed love their school, but beseech them to 
love their coimtry. Tell them, and show them, and con- 
vince them — for they can be convinced — ^that they, the 
youth, are the salt of their coimtry^s soil, and that she 
is saved by the strength and virtue of her sons, and lost 
by their weakness and vice. Bid them do their duty 
now as boys at school, that they may be able to do it 
then as men in their country ; and show them that only 
by doing what is right at school, and loving to do it, can 
they ever hope to be able to do what is right in the 
world. Be for ever opening out for them their school 
walls, and enlargening their school horizon ; and let them 
never forget that if they do not leam to love the practice 
of all that is courageous, and pure, and robust, and im- 
selQsh at school, never will they be likely to practise it 
in the world. 

And for us schoolmasters, the sole question that 
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we ought to put to ourselves as the test of the right aim 
of school education is this — ^What kind of men ought 
it to be our object to produce by our school system 
and training? Our object should be to produce men 
that are kind, pure, thoughtful, robust, and, above all, 
self-sacrificing — ^ready to die rather than that disgrace 
should come, or injustice be done. Eeadiness to spend 
and be spent, to empty themselves, rather than to be 
for ever filling themselves — ^that is it But cleverness 
— ^what an aim ! Good God, what an aim ! Cleverness 
neither makes nor keeps man or nation. Let it not 
be thought that it ever can. For a while it may suc- 
ceed, but only for a while. But selfHsacrifice, — this 
it is that makes and preserves men and nations, yes, 
and that fills them with joy— only this. Big brains, 
a big biceps — ^yes, both are well enough. But courage 
and kindness, gentle manliness, and self-sacrifice — ^this 
is what we want Without this nothing is of any good. 
But can this be gained by school arrangements 9 "No; 
but the gaining of it can be rendered almost impossible 
by school arrangements. Can competition in cleverness, 
cleverness of any kind, get thisi !N'ay, can it be got, 
so long as success in such competition renders the suc- 
cessful competitor the chief recipient of pecuniary and 
other rewards? 

Much of the atmosphere and of the arrangements at 
schools (as in the world generally), does at the present 
time tend to encourage the selfish type, and to dis- 

M 
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courage the unselfish type of character. And all that I 
assert is, that the atmosphere and the arrangements at 
schools might, if schoolmasters united to do all that 
ought to be done and could be done, tend to discourage 
the selfish type, and to encourage the unselfish type of 
character. And my double conviction, that it is our 
plain duty to do this and much else, and to do it at 
once, must be my excuse for writing as I have done — 
for writing at once, and for writing warmly. 

And my apology for writing at all is my deep sense of 
the importance of introducing certain reforms into Public 
Schools, in the belief that such reforms would be a great 
blessing to the nation. 
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HuRRisH. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 



Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Piccadilly. By the Same. With Illustra- 
tions. 

The Revolt of Man. By Walter Besant. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cash- 
ing. 

The Dilemma. By the Author of *The 
Battle of Dorking.' 

My Trivial Life and Misfortune. By A 
Plain Wonjan. 

Poor Nellie. By the Same. 
Others in preparation. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. Each 

complete in one Volume. 

FLORIN SERIESy Illustrated Boards. Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Tom Cringle's Loo. By Michael Scott. 
The Cruise of the Midge. By the Same. 
Cyril Thornton. By Captain Hamilton. 
Annals of the Parish. By John Gait. 
The Provost, &c By the Same. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. By the Same. 
The Bntail. By the Same. 
Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 



Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. By General Sir B. 

B. Hamley. 
Salem Chapel. By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Perpetual Curate. By the Same. 
Miss Marjoribanks. By the Same. 
John: A Love Story. By the Same. 
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The Rector, and The Doctor's Family. 

By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Life of Mansie Wauch. By D. M. 

Moir. 
Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. By 

P. Hardman. 



Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess, 

&c. 
The Subaltern. 

Life in the Far West. By G. F. Buxton. 
Valerius: A Roman Story. By J. G. 

Lockhart. 



BOLTON. Lord Wastwater. A Novel. By Sidney Bolton. 

2 vols, crown 8vo, lis. 

BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

tion. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Feap. 8vo, 58. 

BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Archi- 
tect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Thomas Bonnar, P.S.A. Scot., 
Author of ' The Present Art Revival,' ' The Past of Art in Scotland,' * Suggestions 
for the Picturesque of Interiors,' &c. With Three Portraits and numerous Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BOSCOBEL TKACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 

Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited 
by J. Hughes, Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustra- 
tions, including Communications from the Rev. R. H. Barham, Author of the 
'Ingoldsby Legends.' 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. . 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brougham. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s. each. 

BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A,, Ph.D. Crown Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

BROWN. The Book of the Landed Estate. Containing Direc- 
tions for the Management and Development of the Resources of Landed Property. 
By Robert E. Brown, Factor and Estate Agent. Royal Svo, with Illustrations, 
21s. 

BROWN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Rearing, and General Management of Forest-trees. By James Brown, LL.D.. 
Inspector of and Reporter on Woods and Forests. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Royal Svo, with Engravings, 36s. 

BRUCE. In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Bruce. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
A limited number of Copies of the First Edition, on large hand-m/ide paper, 12s. 6d. 

BRYDALL. Art in Scotland; its Origin and Progress. By 

Robert Brydall, Master of St George's Art School of Glasgow. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alex- 
ander BucHAN, LL.D., F.R.S.B., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. Crown Svo, with 8 Coloured Charts and Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Shir^ Highlands (East Central Africa). By 

John Buchanan, Planter at Zomba. Crovm Svo, 5s. 

BURBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being practical directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Burbidoe. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera isi 
Cultivation. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations 12s 6d., 
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BURROWS. Commentaries on the History of England, from 

the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford ; Captain RN. ; F.S. A,, &c. ; 
"Olficier de I'lnstruction Publique" of France. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to the 

Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiofflpapher-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 8 vols., and 
Index. Crown 8vo, £3, 3s. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 

Anne. In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BUTE. 

The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order of the Holy 

(Ecumenical Council of Trent ; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V. ; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English Dy John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 2s. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. Pompeii : Descriptive and Picturesque. By W. 

Butler. Post 8vo, 5s. 

BUTT. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CAIRD. 

Sermons. By John Caird, D.D., Principal of the University 

of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty's Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CALDER. Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 

William Caldeb. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Company, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke's Gospel : Its Demon- 

ology and Bbionitism. By Colin Campbell, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University. Author of the * Three 
First Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel columns.' Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command of 
Her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. With 
Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours, or Tartans of the Highlanders. 
By Lord Archibald Campbell. Illustrated with Nineteen full-page Etchings. 
4to, printed on hand-made paper, £3, 3s. 

CAMPBELL, W. D., and V. K. ERSKINE. The Bailie 

M'Phee : A Curling Song. With Illustrations, and the Music to which it may be 
sung. Small 4to, Is. Q^, 
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CANTON. A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By William 

Canton. Crown 8vo, 58. 

CAKRICK. Koumiss ; or, Fermented Mare's Milk : and its 

uses in the Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, and other Wasting 
Diseases. With an Appendix on the best Methods of Fermenting Cow's Milk. 
By George L. Carrick, M.D., L.R.C.S.B. and L.R.C.P.B., Physician to the 
British Embassy, St Petersburg, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CARSTAIRS. British Work in India. By R. Carstairs. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. By 
Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CAVE- BROWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 

Cave-Brown, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
beth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the Old 
Palaces. Svo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity ; or. Early Testimonies to the Exist- 
ence and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Kirchhoflfer's 
'Quellensammlung.' Edited by A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. Svo, ISs. 

CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., 

D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Sons. In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. I.— Autobiography. 16s. 
Vol. II.— Memoirs. 16s. 

CHRONICLES OF STRATHEDEN. A Highland Parish of 

To-day. By a Resident. Crown Svo, 5s. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY : A Provincial Sketch. By 

the Author of 'Culmshire Folk,' 'John Orlebar,' &c. 8 vols, crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issued 

by the Church Service Society. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. Also in 2 vols, 
crown Svo, 68. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Church 

Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. Cloth, 3d. 

CLELAND. Too Apt a Pupil. By Robert Cleland, Author 

of ' Barbara Allan, the Provost's Daughter.' Crown Svo, 6s. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations 

and Transformations. By W. A. Clouston, Editor of ' Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,' &c. 2 vols, post Svo, roxburghe binding, 25s. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 

chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination ; also for all Officers of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Army 
Act. By Major F. Cochran, Hampshire Regiment Garrison Instructor, Nortn 
British District. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By John Colquhoun. Seventh Edition. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 21s. 

CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 

SCOTLAND. With an Introductory Note by the late Principal TuUoch. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CONSTITUTIONAL YEAE BOOK. Published annually. 

Paper cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 

CkxTTEBiLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. 

The Elegies of Albius TibuUus. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstoun, 
LL.D., Author of a Translation of ' Catullus.' Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 

By Howard Crawford, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 

of ' Mr Isaacs,' Ac &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

By the late Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 128. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and Special 

Aspects. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 9s. 

The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 

Few Words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of ' George Eliot's Life, as 
related in her Letters and Journals.' Post 8vo. * [ImmediaUly. 

GUSHING. 

The Blacksmith of Voe. By TPaul Gushing, Author of ' The 

Bull i' th' Thorn,' * Cut with his own Diamond.' Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

DAVIES. 

Norfolk Broads and Rivers ; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 

and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. Christopher Davies. Illustrated with 
Seven full-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in Aveyron 

and the Lot. By G. Christopher Davies and Mrs Broughall. Illustrated 
with full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern Cruise in the *Edeline.' By the 

Countess De La Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 2s. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Vbitch, LL.D., Glasgow University. Tenth Edition. 6s. 6d. 

DEWAR. Voyage of the " Nyanza," R.N. Y.C. Being the Record 

of a Three Years' Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her 
subsequent Shipwreck. By J. Gumming Dewar, late Captain King's Dragoon 
Guards and 11th Prince Albert's Hussars. With Two Autogravures, numerous 
Illustrations, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

DICKSON. Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson, Author 

of 'Japan: Being a Sketch of its Hisf ' ' — " " 

Empire.' With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 



DILEMMA, The. By the Author of *The Battle of Dorking.' 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in reference 

to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By 'Magenta.' 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d 
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DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT, A. By the Author of ^Ideala : A 

study from Life.' Crown 8vo, 68. 

DOUGLAS. Chinese Stories. By Robert K. Douglas. With 

numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. Small demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XII. Translated 

into English Verse. By Sir Charles Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen's Regiment 

Light Infitntry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Boyal Scots ; with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Royal 
Scots. By Major B. C. Dudgeon, Adjutant 3rd Battalion the Royal Scots. 
Post Svo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 

to the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. Barker Duncan. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 
tions between Agricultural Tenants and the Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmobe. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 

Giovanni Dupr6. Translated from the Italian by B. M. Peruzzi, with the 
permission of the Author. New Edition. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ELIOT. 

George EKot's Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 

Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Tliird Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo, 42s. 

George Eliot's Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 

other Illustrations. 3 vols, crown Svo, 15s. 

George Eliot's Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

New Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown Svo, price £5, 5s. Also to be had handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound in cloth, price 5s. each— viz. : 

Romola. 2 vols.— Silas Mamer, The Lifted veil. Brother Jacob. 1 vol. — 

Adam Bede. 2 vols.— Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.— The Mill on the Floss. 

2 vols.— Felix Holt. 2 vols.— Middlemarch. 3 vols.— Daniel Deronda. 3 

vols.— The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol.— Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

1 vol.— Theophrastus Such. 1 vol.— Essays. 1 vol. 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adam Bede. Illustrated. Ss. 6d., cloth.— The Mill on the Floss. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.— Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s., doth.— 
Silas Mamer: the Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth.— Felix 
Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.— Romola. With Vignette. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Daniel Deronda. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

from the Works of George Eliot. Eighth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 
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ELIOT. 

The (Jeorge Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 

with red m>rder, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. And 
in French morocco or Russia, 59. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 

the 'Saturday Review.' New Bdition. First and Second Series. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 6s. each. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAERER. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By Richard Ridley 

Farrer. With Twenty-seven ftill-page Illustrations oy Lord Windsor. Royal 
8vo, with a Map, 21s. 

FERRIER. 

Philosophical Works of the Late James F. Ferrier, B.A. 

Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Bconoray, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LusHiNQTON. 3 vols, crowu 8vo, 348. 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. New Bdition. 2 vols., 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. 

FiTzRoY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FLINT. 

The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Robert Flint, 

D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 8 vols. 8vo. 

\Ntv3 Edition ixi, •preparaXion, Toi. 7.— France. IminedicUely. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lecture for 1887-88. 

[In the press. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edition, 

Revised. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d, 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FORBES. Insulinde : Experiences of a Naturalist's Wife in the 

Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forbes. Crown Svo, with a Map. 4s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes published, see page 2. 

FOSTER The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Will Foster. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. B. Francillon. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

FULLARTON. Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Mac- 

LBOD FuLLARTON. Crown Svo, 5s. 

GALT. Novels by John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, boards, each 2s. ; 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Annam of the Parish.— The Provost.— Sir Andrew Wylie.— The Entail. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for use in Churches by Authonty of the General Assembly. 1. Large type, 



cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 48. 2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth. Is.; 
French morocco, 28. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red ed^es, 6d.; Frencn morocco. 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday-School Edition, paper covers. Id., 



cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French morocco, Ss. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, clotn, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Entirely 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Prayers. New Edition. Authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. 6d. 

GERARD. 

Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. Cheap 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. 

The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures, and Fancies 

from Transylvania. By E. Gebard. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols, post 
Svo, 25s. 

Bis : Some Tales Retold. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Secret Mission. 2 vols, crown Svo, 17s. 

GERARD. 

Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. Cheap Edition. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Recha. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
GERARD.' Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

GILL. 

Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 

By Richard Gill. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Free Trade under Protection. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir 

Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post Svo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3s. 6d. Part II. Second Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

GORDON GUMMING. 

At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon Gumming. Fourth 

Edition, post Svo. With Illustrations and Map. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Svo. With Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 

and the History of its Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 253. 

Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. Svo, with 

Illustrations, lOs. 

Granite Crags : The YO-semit^ Region of California. Illus- 
trated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Svo, 8s. 6d. 
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GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut.-Colonel O. F. I. Oraham, B.S.G. 8vo, 14s. 

GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

Practices) Act, 1890. With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix con- 
taining the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1883 and 1885, and Copious Index. By J. 
Edwabd Graham, Advocate. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

GUTHRIE -SMITH. Crispus: A Drama. By H. Guthrie- 

Shith. Fcap. 4to, 58. 

HAINES. Unless ! A Romance. By Randolph Haines. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

HALDANK Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 

Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By R. C. Haldane. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 

states. By Holt S. Hallett, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Hon. Member 
Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 

HAMERTON. 

Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire Life. 

By P. G. Hamebton, Author of ' A Painter's Camp.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marmorne. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HAMILTON. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, 

Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul's ; and John 
Yeitch, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition, 

Revised. 2 vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Bdition. 8vo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton. Bart., Professor of Logic 
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